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TENDER AND TRUE. 



CHAPTER L 



THE OLD STOBT. 



It is an August evening in the year 1864, and 
the scene is an English one : a bit of wild 
English landscape, with a tone of Scotland 
in its colouring, and something of its rugged- 
ness of outline, too, but with none of its 
grandeur in depth, height, or vastuess of 
area — not a picture to gaze transfixed upon 
with admiration at its grand sublimity, but 
a little water colour which one looks at with a 
dreamy satisfaction. Undulating downs, over 
which long shadows are sweeping, covered 
with short herbage, while from among the 
broken rocks spring the purple heather and 
the yellow broom. Down below is a belt of 
pine trees, ' whose dark foliage changes into 
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the brighter tint of the oak and beech where 
they stoop to meet the lake. Its waters, 
calm and undisturbed, reflect the yellow corn- 
fields on the further shore, and the blue range 
of hills, whose outline stands clear and dis- 
tinct in the light of the waning day. 

There is a sound of bees in the air, and the 
moan of doves comes up from the pines be- 
low with the lowing of cows from some dis- 
tant homestead. But the blue of the hills 
changes to grey, and again from grey to 
sombre brown : the day is dying, and the 
western sky is flecked with rose-tinted 
clouds. The sun has nearly sunk behind the 
opposite range ; one moment, and the top- 
most peak gleams like molten gold, the next, 
it is gone, and "all the land is dark." 

They both rose from where they had been 
sitting for the last two hours, far too much 
engrossed in their conversation and each 
other to notice the rapidly closing day hither- 
to, but now suddenly aroused to the fact that 
the sun was down some time, by the increas- 
ing chilliness of the August evening. As she 
stood up and shook off the poor faded 
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<3rushed heather-bells from her dress, and 
then began slowly to draw on her gloves, she 
looked the very type of an English girl, 
country born and bred. A very pretty face, 
not by any means perfect, and not one that 
a sculptor would model from ; but a really 
pleasant sweet face, with a soft tender ex- 
pression in the blue eyes, and, perhaps, rather 
too mignon a mouth. Rich golden hair swept 
in smooth waves from her forehead behind 
her ears, where it was gathered up in the 
chignon of the day, with a band of blue pass- 
ing round it, while a tress fell in ripples over 
her shoulders. She was about the middle 
height ; wore a little velvet hat rather for- 
ward on her forehead ; a sort of pea jacket 
of some dark blue material, with pockets in 
front for her hands, and a striped muslin 
skirt, looped up for walking. Her companion 
was a young man of about five or six and 
twenty, with an easy, good-tempered looking 
face, of the fair order too, with a light 
moustache drooping over a firm, determined - 
looking mouth. His whole appearance was 
that of a man whom the world had used 
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easily, or who had taken it easily, no matter 
how it served him, which was nearer the truth. 

" It*s quite early, Ethel," he said, drawing 
out his watch, " you really needn't be in such 
a tremendous hurry." 

" No, no ; indeed I mustn't stay another 
minute," she answered, " it is seven o'clock 
now, and I oughtn't to be home a second 
later than a quarter past, and even then I 
shall have to tell all sorts of stories as to what 
detained me, and why I didn't come home 
before the dew fell. I only wish you had a 
little of the manoeuvring I have to go 
through, both to get out and then give an 
account of myself afterwards. Not that they 
suspect anything, poor dear old souls, but 
they never stir out of the house themselves, 
and naturally expect me to bring them some 
account of what is going on in the outer 
world. Oh, dear me, the dreadful things I 
have to concoct sometimes ; you've a great 
deal to answer for, I can tell you." 

" Well, all the weight of these enormities 
be on my shoulders, then, I'll bear them, and 
anything else you like to put on them." 
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" Now, do come, George, please," she said. 

So off they set down the hill path as fast 
as the broken rocks and stones would permit, 
till they gained the road which skirted the 
shores of the lake. 

" Good-bye, George, I shall see you to- 
morrow, shan't I ? " 

" Yes, my darling, you may be sure of 
that," he said, as he held her in his arms and 
looked into her face. 

One, long silent kiss and they separated; 
she walking hurriedly along the road with- 
out looking back, while he stood watching 
her retreating figure till it was lost in the 
shadow of the trees and the deepening 
gloom. Then he turned on his heel, and 
slowly strode along towards the little village 
near at hand, where his horse was waiting to 
take him six miles farther on, to the town 
where his regiment was quartered. 



CHAPTER IL 



THE DETACHMENT. 



He rode home leisurely enough as he was 
already late for mess, and there was nothing 
to hurry him, while it was pleasant riding 
slowly along under the stars which were now 
twinkling overhead ; and a faint light behind 
the hills showed that the moon would soon be 
up, so that he would shortly see his way 
clear enough ; not that he needed it as the 
road was straight, and he knew every inch of 
it. He was in a long train of thought all 
th^se miles, not altogether pleasant, although 
he tried not to let himself be troubled. 

" Upon my soul,** he mused, " I don't see 

how all this is going to end ; Fm really 

, afraid IVe gone too far this time. I generally 

know my own mind ; what do I mean to do ? 

I'm hanged if I know.'* 

This satisfactory end to his cogitations was 
occasioned by his pulling up at the barrack 
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gate, whence passing through and giving his 
horse over to the groom who was waiting, he 
walked up to the mess room. It was a long, 
rather low room upstairs. As you entered, 
there was a door facing you at the farther 
end, opening on to the back stairs which led 
to the pantry and kitchen premises. By your 
left hand, the fire-place ; three windows on 
the left looking on the barrack square, and a 
bow window on the right, looking over the 
road, the canal which ran beside it, and be- 
yond that again a few of the better sort of de- 
tached houses on the outskirts of the town of 
Ulsmere, which you saw to your right, with 
the church spire rising prominently in the 
centre. To your left, the canal led on 
through green meadows, and past ancient 
elm trees, till you lost sight of it among some 
low wooded hills. 

Altogether it was a view which very few 
British oflficers are often favoured with from 
their barrack rooms or mess, which, as a 
rule, look into the glaring square and the 
men's quarters. The furniture was of the 
character of all regimental messes. A maho- 
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gany table in the centre ; a side-board be- 
tween the windows ; a dozen or so of barrack 
chairs ; four or five large, deep-seated leather 
ones ; a sofa to match ; a well-worn 
Brussels carpet and hearth-rug ; over the 
chimney-piece, a frame with cross bars of 
elastic for visitor's cards ; and, on another 
wall, a map of the neighbourhood. 

Four men were in the room as our first 
acquaintance entered. Two were lounging 
on each side of the fire-place in arm chairs, 
with their legs swinging over the arms ; a 
third was sitting upright in front of the 
hearth, with his hands clasped behind his 
head, tilting himself backwards and forwards, 
while the fourth was stretched at full length 
on the sofa. They were all smoking, except 
the man who was trying to upset himself 
and who was evidently in the clouds, as he 
was the only one who did not look up when 
the door was opened. 

"Hullo, Forrester! what in the world 
have you been doing with yourself ? " said 
Gray, turning and looking over the back of 
his chair. He was the caterer of the mess, for 
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I forgot to mention that it was only a detach- 
ment of two companies which was quartered 
in this remote country town, the head-quarters 
being stationed at a more important place 
about forty miles distant. 

What delightful things these small detach- 
ments are sometimes, with a pleasant, easy- 
going commanding officer, and the right 
fellows together. One shakes off the slight 
feeling of restraint as regards mess punc- 
tuality and regimental duty, which head- 
quarters naturally imposes. This was 
particularly the case with these men, who had 
but lately left a large garrison town where 
the duty had been unusually heavy, and were 
now thoroughly enjoying themselves out of 
the reach of field days, guards, and trouble- 
some staff authorities, perfectly satisfied with 
one another and their quarters, which latter 
is a frame of mind Her Majesty's forces are 
seldom to be found in. 

The detachment consisted of Major Wood- 
stock, in command — a married man ; one 
captain — Gray, to whom we have just been 
introduced ; and, taking them as they are 
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grouped in the mess-room at present, three 
subalterns — Belton, on the sofa ; Wilmot, in 
front of the fireplace ; and' Forrester. Occu- 
pying the chair on the opposite side of the 
hearth to Gray, is Stirling, the assistant- 
surgeon. 

" I^^ow then. Master George," said the last 
named gentleman — he did not look one-and- 
twenty to a casual observer, with his fair 
hair and, with the exception of a small, 
yellow moustache, perfectly smooth face ; he 
was six or seven years older though, which 
you would notice as you knew him better — 
** now then, sir, give an account of yourself. 
We saw you this morning going off so 
quietly, without saying anything to anybody 
—didn't we, Wilmot?'* 

" I beg your pardon — humph — oh, quite 
so," replied the gentleman addressed, not 
knowing in the least what Stirling had said, 
and answering at random. 

"He's been sold, I can see by his face,'* 
said Belton, raising himself on his elbow 
and putting his glass in his eye. 

** He is, if he's had no dinner," said Gray^ 
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who took an intense interest in the things of 
the table ; " Do you mean to say you haven't 
dined — what? Oh that's very bad ! *' 

" I don't care about dinner," said Forres- 
ter, " I never thought about it, in fact ; but 
I think I'll have a sandwich and a brandy 
and soda, all the same." 

" Oh, indeed, I see how it is," exclaimed 
Gray, as he rose from his chair, and taking 
his pipe out of his mouth, placed one hand 
on his breast, and shutting both his eyes, he 
sang, " Why throbs this heart with rapture 
new." " Ye dog," he said, as he broke off 
suddenly, " you've come on a good thing, I 
know. Here have Stirling and I been the 
whole afternoon trying to make love to the 
Misses Tack, the shipwright's daughters, you 
know, and a nice chase they led us — up 
and down the High Street, in and out of 
shops, evidently thinking it great fun. I 
fancy they are only afraid of being seen with 
us in the daytime. As for the haughty 
Belton there, he's been stalking about after 
that little milliner in Pump Street, with his 
glass in his eye and his terrier at his heels, 
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till he nearly frightened the poor little girl 
out of her life." 

" She settled to come out to-morrow even- 
ing, which is more than your two did, at all 
events," said Belton, who didn't like being 
chaffed. 

" Aye, good gentlemen," said Stirling, in a 
deep, tragic voice, " had they not footed it 
so deftly to-day, we had had some right 
merry discourse with them, but though For- 
tune favoured not our suit, by our lady, me- 
thinks t'will speedily be forwarded. What 
say you, my Lord of Wilmot ? " he continued, 
bringing down his hand on Wilmot's knee. 

" Hullo !" exclaimed the latter jumping up, 
" why it's nearly twelve o'clock, I'd no idea it 
was so late. Come to bed, Stirling. Forres- 
ter, are you coming ? What a lot of brandies 
and soda you've been drinking." 

" You be hanged," replied Forrester, "I've 
only had one. Yes, I'm coming, I'm rather 
knocked up, I don't know why." 

" Well, if we're going to start early to- 
morrow morning, it's time to be off," said 
Gray. " Ring the bell when you go Belton, 
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will you, SO that they may turn the gas 
out/' 

" All right," said Belton, " I'm not going 
* to sit up." 

So the five strolled downstairs together, 
and, saying good night to one another in the 
barrack square, went off to their respective 
quarters. 



CHAPTER m. 

ETHEL. 

On leaving her companion, George Forrester, 
that evening, Ethel Stewart, as we have 
seen, set off home as fast as she could walk, 
and, feeling unconmionly happy and satisfied 
with everything, she soon got over the short 
mile that brought her up to the hall door. 
On entering the house she went up to her 
own room first, and having leisurely taken 
off her hat and jacket, unlooped her skirt, 
and smoothed down her somewhat disordered 
hair, she descended to the drawing-room. On 
one side of the hearth, where a small fire was 
burning, although the evening was anything 
but chilly, sat an old lady knitting, very 
upright in her chair and in a very stiff black 
silk dress. In another chair, in a recess of 
one of the windows, was her exact counter- 
part with a pair of spectacles on her nose, 
nodding and catching herself up again in. 
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sudden jerks over a book which she could 
not have been reading, by the light, for an 
hour at least. They were twins, and as like 
one another as those of Siam, and, indeed, 
almost as inseparable as those gentlemen. 
These were Ethel's aunts, the two Miss 
Abbots, who had been her sole guardians 
since she had been sent home from India, a 
little yellow-haired, white-faced child of five 
years old, by her father, a widower, who was 
originally in the Company's service and now 
held a civil appointment in the country. 

The old lady by the window picked her- 
self up with a start as Ethel entered. 

" How late you are, my dear." 

"Oh, IVe been in some time," said 
Ethel. 

"You've only been in ten minutes, my 
love," said Miss Abbot by the fire. She was 
the elder — Matilda ; her sister, Sarah, having 
seen the light five-and-fifty minutes after 
her. 

" Here's your wool, aunt," said Ethel, 
taking a parcel out of her pocket ; "I got the 
brown easily enough, but they couldn't 
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match the violet, so I left the pattern, and 
they said they'd send for it." 

Having successfully turned the conversa* 
tion, Ethel was at peace for the rest of the 
evening. 

" Ring the bell for candles, and let's have 
tea," said Miss Abbot. ** Where are the keys, 
Sarah?" 

" You've got 'em," said Miss Sarah. 

" No I haven't." 

" Then they're lost, as usual." 

" That's always the way," returned Miss 
Abbot ; " whenever I ask you for anything, 
you always say I've got it, as if I should ask 
if I had." 

" Here they are," said Ethel, " so put away 
your work and your books, like good children, 
and go and make yourselves tidy. Oh, by- 
the-bye, Aunt Mat, Mrs. Brown's little boy 
is much better." 

" I thought he would be after that powder,'^ 
said Miss Abbot ; she was the village doctor 
and a sort of poor man's plaster. 

" Don't you believe it," exclaimed Miss 
Sarah, " he's going fast, it's merely a rally.'* 
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She was, so to speak, the parish undertaker, 
and distributed pamphlets to the sick poor, 
such as " The Sinner s End," " Where Shall 
I be Next Week ? " and other cheerful pro- 
ductions of the same kind, which were com- 
forting and reassuring to nervous patients. 

" Why you said Anne Smith wouldn't live 
a month, and she lived five years after that," 
said her niece. 

" Well, that was only a rally," returned 
Miss Sarah, "there are long rallies and 
short ones, and when you come to my time 
of life you'll only look upon five years as a 
rally." 

Then the old ladies toddled off upstairs 
while, the urn having been brought in, Ethel 
remained behind and made the tea. 

Now there was a certain picnic coming off 
in the neighbourhood next day, to be given 
by a Mrs. Bloom, who lived about two miles 
from " Laurel Bank," jthe Misses Abbot's 
house. She only came down to that part of 
the country for two or three months in the 
summer, but during that period she certainly 
did her best to make things as lively as pos- 
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sible, and her advent was hailed as a godsend 
by our friends at the Barracks. 

There were two Miss Blooms, fair to look 
upon, and merry, pleasant girls, ready for 
anything and everything ; and, like the gene- 
rality of young ladies who are acquainted 
with garrison towns, they suffered from a 
certain scarlet malaria, which could not with 
any truth be termed an intermittent fever. 
They had just escaped from the toils of a 
governess, and were thoroughly well grounded 
in chattering, dancing, and the Army List. 

By-the-bye, there was a Mr. Bloom, but 
he was such a perfect nonentity that nobody 
noticed him much. He was a little, slight 
man with a white head, and always walked 
about after his wife with his hands behind 
his back, as if she had tied them physically 
as well as morally. He never spoke unless 
he was spoken to, and never ventured an 
opinion until he heard what his better half 
had to say first. Whenever an impromptu 
dance was got up in his own house he was 
cleared away with the tables and chairs, and 
frequently remained fenced up in a comer by 
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some article of furniture for the rest of the 
evening. 

The picnic was to take place in the ruins 
of an old castle which stood on the further 
shore of the lake, a favourite place for such 
entertainments, as part of the structure, being 
in good preservation, would afford shelter 
should the weather prove unkind. All the 
available people were to be there, and the 
otBcers, of course, received a general invita- 
tion, as — there being a great dearth of men 
in the neighbourhood — their presence was in- 
dispensable on such festive occasions. 

The Miss Abbots, notwithstanding their 
advanced time of life, were generally to be 
found where anything was going on, although 
they always protested when an invitation 
came that they couldn't think of it, that it 
was much too far to go, and that they knew 
they wouldn't enjoy themselves. 

Ethel would have no diflBculty on this oc* 
casion, even if her aunts were by any unfore- 
seen occurrence prevented from going, as she 
knew Mrs. Bloom would be only too glad to 
take her under her charge. 
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" Well, have you settled to go to-morrow ? " 
she asked, as the old ladies came in and they 
sat down to tea. 

" I for one shan't go," said Miss Sarah. 
" I've no idea of sitting down to dinner on 
wet grass, when I can get it much more com- 
fortably at home." 

" Such a long way, too," remarked her 
sister, " why couldn't they have chosen some 
place nearer ? " 

" It's only an hour's sail, aunt." 

" You don't catch me in a boat, my dear,'* 
answered Miss Sarah ; " people at water 
parties are invariably upset and drowned or 
something. If I had been going I should have 
driven round, though it's a good ten miles." 

"Then we'll all drive; that's settled," 
said Ethel. 

"Nothing's settled," returned Miss Abbot, 
"because it's extremely doubtful whether we 
go or not ; but if we don't, you know, it 
will make no difference to you, as you can 
go with the Blooms." 

" Well, as you don't really care about it, 
aunt, I'll write and ask Mrs. Bloom the first 
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thing in the morning,*' said Ethel, knowing 
perfectly well that this would bring them to 
the point. 

" You needn't be in a hurry ; we'll talk it 
over at breakfast," replied her aunt. 

Then Ethel knew they were going, and 
there was nothing more said about it that 
night. 

In her own room upstairs, she went over 
in her mind, as was her wont, all the events 
of the afternoon, all she had said and done 
when she met George Forrester. 

" I don't know how it is," she thought, 
** that when I am away from him I always fancy 
I have so much to tell him, and so much to talk 
about, and then when we meet it all seems 
to go out of my head and I haven't a word 
to say. I'm afraid he must think me dread- 
fully stupid ; yet I don't suppose he would 
come out here so far to see ine, if he did." 

She unlocked, almost mechanically, a 
sandal-wood glove box, which her father, 
among other things, had sent her home, and 
taking out a small packet of letters tied to- 
gether with a bit of ribbon, undid the knot 
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and read them slowly over. There was hardly 
in reality a letter among them ; they were 
chiefly notes of about ten or twelve lines, 
some of them, indeed, mere hurried scrawls 
saying at what time the writer would be down, 
and hoping she would be able to get out and 
see him. They were genuine love epistles to 
Ethel, notwithstanding, and she construed 
a meaning out of some of the lines which 
was never intended by the author. 

Ah, those old letters ! How often taken out 
and read over and over till we know them by 
heart ; with the old sorrow upon us, too often, 
I fear, tinged with remorse. The old hopes 
and aspirations that were doomed never to 
be fulfilled ; the castles that were built, so 
sure and strong, and that fell with one tre- 
mendous crash, nearly burying the architect 
in the ruins. 

Some people will fling these chronicles of 
the past in the flames, covering, as it were, 
their foot-tracks in the days gone by, that 
the grief and bitterness and folly may, if 
possible, be obliterated. How many of us 
look back on past deeds and words with a 
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pitying wonderment, saying to ourselves how 
we would have acted now ? Are we happier 
in these sage reflections — in these our wiser 
days ? I think not. That scornful contempt 
for our past selves, common as it may be, is 
scarcely enviable. 

She tied up the little packet again, put it 
back in the box, and locked it. Then she 
opened the casement, and leant out on the 
window sill, one hand supporting her chin, 
while she twined and untwined round the 
other a long golden tress of her hair, which 
fell in luxuriant masses over her shoulders. 
The night was very still and quiet, the only 
sound which broke the silence being the soft 
plash of the waters of the lake as they rip- 
pled in wavelets on the shore, and the occa- 
sional boom of the night beetle as he swept 
past. The house was only fifty yards or so 
from the water's edge, a high wall and a row 
of cedars and laurels shut it in from the road 
which ran at the back, so that little more than 
the chimneys could be seen, and, the approach, 
being winding, no view could be got of it 
from the gates. The garden led down in 
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terraces to the lake, and stretched along for 
a considerable distance to the left, where it 
was terminated by a thick pine wood about 
half a mile in extent ; this was cut short by 
a stone wall which ran from the road to the 
water, and formed the boundary of the Miss 
Abbotts' grounds on this side. They had also 
about twenty acres of grass land, across the 
road at the back, which sloped gradually up 
the hill side till it met the heather. Here 
they kept their cows and sheep ; and two 
small ponies disported themselves, who varied 
the monotony of their existence by occasion- 
ally drawing a light basket carriage at the 
rate of five miles an hour on the level, and 
walking up all the hills. 

Through the wood, at the end of the gar- 
den, a path led winding in and out among the 
trees, until, at about three-quarters of the way, 
it turned to the right, and took you into a 
charmingly retired little spot. The trees had 
been cut away here, and rhododendrons had 
been planted in a horseshoe form round a 
miniature bay, or creek, which ran in from 
the lake.* There were two or three seats of 
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root or bark on the grass, and altogether it 
was as delightful a little retreat as one could 
wish to find. 

So thought Ethel, who would constantly 
come down here in the summer days, followed 
by Scamp, a perfect little picture of a Skye 
terrier, under the pretence of reading or 
working, but in reality to escape from the 
nuisance of visitors who did not interest her, 
old gossips of her aunts', who would sit and 
prose away for the hour together. She would 
stretch herself on the soft turf, and dreamily 
munch the blades of grass, as she gazed, 
over her unopened, book, at the fair scene of 
water, mountain, and sky beyond, with the 
open sea to the left, in the far off distance ; 
while Scamp steadily followed his vocation 
with unvarying ill-success, of hunting for 
water rats, filling his eyes and nose with 
earth, tugging at obstinate roots with his 
teeth, and occasionally dropping backwards 
down the bank into the water in the ardour of 
the moment, emerging each time with renewed 
vigour. 

" This is much jollier than sitting indoors. 
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listening to Miss Forcechild on her educa- 
tional system, and Mr. Stole's unceasing 
conversation about Ids choir ; we don't want 
to be bothered with them, do we. Scamp ? " 
the young lady would say, at which Scamp 
would take his nose out of a hole with a long 
respiration, like a diver when he comes to 
the surface, and, wagging his tail, would as 
much as say, "I believe you, my friend," 
and then in went his head and shoulders 
again with a growl. 

But, during this digression, we have left 
Ethel leaning out of her window, an old 
habit of hers on these summer nights. The 
moon has just emerged from a bank of cloud, 
and a flood of light streams across the lake, 
and dances on her bedroom wall. Yet, 
although she gazes out so intently, she sees 
little of the picture, so wrapt is she in her 
own thoughts. 

'* Oh, my darling, my darling ; do you 
really love me as I do you, I wonder ? " she 
murmured to herself. " No, I don't think 
you can ; I don't believe anyone could love as 
I do. Would you be very sorry if anything 
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were to happen to me, George ? would you 
never forget me and never, never marry any- 
one else ? I would give my life for you if 
need be, and be very glad to lay it down 
indeed." 

The stable clock struck twelve as she closed 
the window and went to bed. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A PICNIC. 



The morning broke resplendently, the ground 
heavy with dew, and not a cloud in the sky ; 
in fact, but for a pleasant breeze from off the 
sea, it would have been almost too sultry for 
anything like exertion. 

" What a jolly day ! '* said Forrester, tap- 
ping his second egg, " we've been awfully 
lucky in the weather lately." 

" Awfully," replied Stirling, cutting deep 
into a goodly ham on the sideboard, in a 
way that would have distracted Gray had he 
seen him. 

None of the others had turned up for 
breakfast yet, and these two were laying their 
plans for the day, over what, I think, is by 
far the pleasantest meal of the three or four, 
as the case may be. They had always been 
great friends since they had first served 
together in the Fusiliers ; holding the same 
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ideas about things in general, both lovers of 
the country, and enthusiastic on scenery. 
Stirling was never to be seen without his 
sketch-book, and Forrester occasionally did 
a little in that way too, though he lacked the 
talent and untiring zeal which his friend 
possessed. 

" I suppose you'll ride," said Stirling, " as 
we can't all fit in the trap." 

" I'm afraid I shall have to, although I 
should like to have saved the horse to-day ; 
it's a nuisance too, as all you fellows are 
driving, having to ride back alone at 
night." 

" Perhaps the Major may offer one of us 
a lift, I shouldn't be surprised, and if he 
does Gray will probably go with him." 

" Ah, I hope he will," said Forrester ; " he's 
got lots of room in his waggonette. I' sup- 
pose we shall have the old set there to-day ; 
Blooms, Carters, Johnstons, and so on." 

" Miss Stewart and her old aunts,'* con- 
tinued Stirling. "They're the gamest old 
ladies I ever met in my life ; they turn up 
everywhere as regular as clockwork. I had 
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to take in one of them to supper afc the 
Johnston's the other night, and didn't she 
walk into the champagne. I say," he went on, 
** you're awfully gone about Miss Stewart, I 
twigged that precious quick. Well, I admire 
your taste immensely, I think she's the nicest 
girl here — deuced pretty, and so ladylike." 

"Yes, she's uncommonly nice," replied 
Forrester, " she sings very well, too, I can 
tell you, which goes a great way with me." 

You see he did not intend letting his friend 
into the secret, at least not yet, whatever 
he might do eventually. 

" Morning, my lords," said Wilmot as he 
entered the room, followed by Belton and 
Gray. " What time does the dog-cart come ? 
Lots of time for breakfast, I hope." 

"Heaps," said Belton, pulling out his 
watch ; " it's only just eleven, we certainly 
needn't start before half -past twelve ; an hour 
and three-quarters ought to take us there 
easily." 

"What are you going to eat, Wilmot?" 
said Gray. " Oh, ye gods ! " he continued, 
as he went over to the sideboard, " look at 
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the way these fellows have been mutilating 
the ham ? '* 

" Ha, ha," laughed Stirling, " I knew he'd 
say something about that ; it was all Forres- 
ter's doing, Gray." 

** Oh, indeed ! There's not much to choose 
between you. Do you think it would be safe 
to try a grill, Wilmot ? I'm afraid she'll send 
it back like chips. Mess Waiter," he went 
on, as that functionary entered the room, 
" take these slices down to the cook and tell 
her to grill them nicely ; and, here ! tell her 
to send me up some soft toast ; it was like 
brickbats yesterday, and I'm not an ostrich." 

" Morning to you all," said Major Wood- 
stock, putting his head in at the door, " if 
anyone wants a seat in my trap, let him speak. 
What do you say. Gray ? " 

" I shall be delighted ; you won't be late 
to-night, I suppose, and these fellows will be 
driving back at all hours. Besides, the plea- 
sure of Mrs. Woodstock's company — 

" Oh, had I bat loved with a boyish love, 
It might have been better for me." 

" Pass the mustard, Stirling," 
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** I'll tell her that/' said the Major. 

" Oh, tell her swallow that I follow thee/' 
replied Gray. " What time do you start ? " 

** Half-past twelve, punctually, don't for- 
got. Oh," putting his head in again, " I'll 
have orderly room in a quarter of an hour, 
Forrester." 

On reaching their destination they put up 
the dog-cart at the one inn in the village, and 
then strolled up to the old Castle where they 
found most of the party already assembled. 

** How do you do. Miss Bloom," said 
Stirling to that young lady, who was sitting 
on a block of stone, swinging her hat back- 
wards and forwards by the ribbons ; " been 
here long ? " 

" Just come ; but didn't expect you to 
make your appearance for another hour at 
least ; you're early for once in your lives." 

This was Miss Charlotte, the elder of the 
two sisters, and was styled by her familiars, 
Charlie. 

Forrester looked about for Ethel, and at 
length saw her in the distance with her 
aunts ; so he went up and spoke to the old 
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ladies, and shook hands with Ethel, who 
said — 

"How-d'ye-do, Mr. Forrester; what a lovely 
day 1 " and then turned away to speak to some 
one else. 

** He's rather spoony there I think," said 
Charlie to herself, observing them, "but I 
don't think she's much taken with him," 
which showed that Miss Stewart could play 
her part better than he could, and had no in- 
tention of giving Miss Charlie's tongue an 
opening. 

" Now then," cried Mrs. Bloom, " the first 
thing we want is to get a fire lighted ; who'll 
help ? Don't aH speak at once, for there's 
something for you all to do. Mr. Wilmot, 
will you undertake the fire ? " 

I shall be delighted," said Wilmot. 

Come along, Stirling ; you'll come and help 
too, Miss Bloom, won't you ? We better get 
some of that gorse, it will burn like fun." 

" Well, I think I better come and look after 
you," returned Miss Charlie, " you won't do 
much without me. Where's Harry ? " 

Now Harry was her sister, whose proper 
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Damo was Ilcnrietta ; and the great delight 
of tliifl young lady was to draw out Belton, 
and flnttor him to his face, while he, in happy 
ignoi'nnco, novor saw through it. 

" Is not this a divine day, Mr. Belton ?*' she 
began, •* the view from the top of the stair- 
case is perfectly lovely : would you like to 
see it?" 

" Very much, but perhaps the others want 
us to help them," 

" Oh, if you'd rather, of course ; but I 
think thoro are enough of them without us, 
and I thought perhaps you would have liked 

to have come with — would like to see the 

* ft 
view. 

She looked up at him from under her little 
hat with a reproachful glance, that made him 
feel quite sorry not to have jumped at the 
idea at once. 

"Poor little thing," he thought. "Tm 
afraid she cares too much for me, and the 
least I can do is to be kind to her.'' 

" Of course I would much sooner stay with, 
you," he said ; ** and lighting fires and boiling 
kettles are not much in my line." 
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•* No, indeed, I should think not,*' said 
Harry, as they climbed up the winding stair, 
which in many places was broken away so 
as to make it difficult of ascent ; but whenever 
such a little obstacle occurred, Belton gave 
her his hand, which she squeezed ever so 
little, so as to make him doubtful whether she 
intended it or not. 

" Now, is not that perfect," she said, as 
they stood on the summit of the tower : there 
was not much space at the top, and they had 
to stand very close to each other. 

"Beautiful,'* said Belton, polishing his 
glass with his handkerchief, and putting it 
slowly into his eye. " Very like the part of 
the country I come from ; lake you know, and 
wood beyond, and—er — water you know, and 
sky and — er — all that sort of thing,you know.'* 

" Do you paint, Mr. Belton ?" 

" No J at least not much, you know.** 

** I thought you must.** 

" Why, Miss Bloom ? ** 

"Because you describe scenery so well ; 
people who are good at descriptions can 
generally paint, I think.** 
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She pulled a little sprig of some weed 
wliicli grew amongst the ruins, and twisted it 
about in her fingers as she went on — 

" Music, too, I fancy, almost always goes 
with painting ; and I know you are a 
musician, for Captain Gray told me so." 

" Oh, very little, really," said Bolton. 

" Ah, but Captain Gray said you played 
the concertina exquisitely. What was that 
air he mentioned in particular ? something 
about a prairie." 

** * Rosalie, the prairie flower,' I think you 



mean." 
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Yes, that was it : oh, what a lovely air it is ; 
very simple, but very, very sweet, is it not ? "^ 

She turned away as she said this, and put 
up her hand, as if to shade the sun from her 
eyes, but the fact was she was within an aco 
of exploding in a fit of laughter. 

" I wish you had brought your concertina 
with you," she continued, recovering herself^ 
" it would have sounded so nice in the even- 
ing. Why didn't you, Mr. Belton ? " 

" I would if I had known you would care 
about it.*' 
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" Would jou really ; for me ? " 

And she gare a little, almost imperceptible 
sigh. Belton was fast beginning to lose his 
head ; and as he looked down at her, stand- 
ing so quietlj beside him, twiddling the little 
rock flower between her fingers, and the light 
breeze fast raising the loose tress of hair that 
hung on her shoulders and wafting it to- 
wards him, he thought, *' Upon my word 
she's a very nice little girl ; fifty times better 
than that sister of hers, who is always so full 
of her chaff ; and I hate a girl that chaffs 
you," so before he knew exactly what he was 
going to say, he began — 

" Miss Bloom." 

" Yes, Mr. Belton." 

" It's very pleasant up here, much jollier 
than rushing about down below ; so much 
nicer being up here with you, you know." 

A little sigh, nipped in the bud, was the 
only answer he got. 

" Its some time since we first met, Miss 
Bloom, isn't it ? " 

" Goodness gracious I " thought Harry, 
^* he's going to propose on the spot.** 
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" About four months, I think," she said, as 
she glanced up at him, and let her eyes fall 
again. 

" Four months is some time, you know; 
aud I think, iq that time, a man's feelings, or 
anyone's feelings, you know, must be quite — " 

" Harry, Harry, where in the world have 
you got to ? " screamed Miss Charlotte from 
below. " Oh, there you are," as slie looked 
up and discovered them. " Mr. Belton, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, giving us 
all the trouble of arranging everything, and 
doing nothing yourself ; however, I've re- 
turned good for evil, and come to tell you 
that, unless you'd like to stop there aJl day, 
yoii better come and get something to eat and 
drink before it's all gone." 

I rather think she caught it that night from 
her sister when they were gone to bed for 
"spoiling sport," as Miss Harry termed it; 
however, there was nothing left for Belton 
but to hand his fair companion down the 
steps and join the rest of the party, who, in 
different recumbent positions round the table 
^^^^^^.set to with a will. 
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Major Woodstock was hard at work diving 
into a pigeon pie, and talking incessantly to 
everybody at once. Forrester was gaining 
the affections of the Miss Abbotts by sedu- 
lously administering to their wants ; while 
Gray was concocting a salad with all the 
necessary ingredients around him. All were 
fully employed with the exception of poor Mr. 
Bloom, who was sitting apart from the rest, 
with a plate on his knees, and a knife and 
fork in his hand, but not venturing to get up 
and help himself. He would probably have 
gone without luncheon altogether, had not 
Stirling taken compassion on him, and bring- 
ing over a leg of lamb and the salad bowl, and 
seating himself beside him, said — 

" Now, Mr. Bloom, everybody is taken care 
of, so we'll look after ourselves. Wilmot, just 
pass that champagne ; thanks." 

Now champagne was a wine that Mr. 
Bloom loved, and he forthwith began drink- 
ing it in tumblers, and pledging Stirling, 
who pledged him in return ; and by the time 
that everyone's appetite was appeased, and 
the ladies had risen and shaken their dresses. 
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and were moving off, he had had very nearly 
as much as was good for him. But when 
the gentlemen were left alone, Major Wood- 
stock said, " Why Bloom, we haven't had a 
glass of wine together ; your health ! " 

And then Forrester remembered that, " by 
Jove," he hadn't had a glass with him. And 
then they all began proposing toasts, and 
Mr. Bloom essayed to rise to his feet and 
make a speech, which, finding impracticable, 
he remained seated, and said that his feelings 
were too much for utterance, which no doubt 
they were, and the old tower so perfectly 
agreed with him, that it nodded in a friendly 
way, and winked with its upper windows; 
and the sea horizon was tilted up at such an 
absurd angle, that he couldn't for the life of 
him help laughing. And then they all laughed, 
and this made him so bad that they had to 
pat him on the back to bring him to, and, 
altogether, I fear that poor Mr. Bloom was, 
to speak in nautical phraseology, three sheets 
in the wind. 

Now, in the meantime, the ladies were 
getting impatient for their cavaliers to rejoin 
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them; and Mrs. Bloom, having told her 
husband that he was not to keep them long, 
and surprised at his non-appearance, went 
back in search of her recreant spouse. 

Judge then of her amazement on beholding 
him, seated in the centre of the gentlemen, 
with a glass in one hand, and slowly pouring 
champagne, not into it, but over his lavender 
glove, with the other, while a bland smile 
played on his countenance. 

** By gad," exclaimed the Major, "here's 
the missis ! " 

" She comes, she comes ! my heart's 
delight," muttered Gray. 

" Augustus, what a time you are keeping 
us," began Mrs. Bloom ; "really. Major Wood- 
stock, you are all verj^ naughty to keep the 
young ladies like this ; they are getting so 
impatient to be off for a ramble up the hill, 
that I can't allow you to remain another 
moment. Augustus," aside to her husband, 
" come at once ! " 

But Augustus remained silent, and, could 
fihe believe her eyes, actually winked ab her, 
^s he reached out his hand for another bottle. 
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Tlio oihor gontlomon jumped up at once^ 
npoloffiHlfiff profusely, for they saw that the 
lady waH a little put out. 

** Now AuffUfttuR," she continued, " we are 
all waitinj^' for you." And she gave him a 
look til tho HHtno time, which, on another 
occaHion, would have brought him to his feet 
in (loul)I(j (jiiick time, but was now powerless 
to Triovo him. 

*• My (hjiir," ho returned, " I'm s'prised at 
you — woVo not yot said grache — when we've 
Baid griKjho — we'll son for you." 

MrH. Uloom answered never a word, but 
walkod off at once with Major Woodstock. 

**What are wo to do with him?" said 
Stirling, " he's awfully screwed." 

** The dry Sillory has been too much for 
him/' said Gray. " We must leave him, I 
suppose ; he'll be better in a couple of hours.'^ 

" Mr. Bloom," said Forrester, stooping 
down, "Mrs. Bloom has gone off, and we 
are all going up the hill." 

" She may go to the devil," replied that 
gentleman. 

So, seeing that it was no use to try and 
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move him, they propped him up with a ham- 
per, and left him. 

Poor Mr. Bloom ! It was his last picnic 
that season, for his wife declared she would 
never take him out again — and she kept her 
word. 



CHAPTER V. 



WHAT CAME OP IT. 



Mkanwhilk the rest of the party, in twos and 
throes, sot out for a walk up the mountain 
side, which Gray said was an insane move 
after such a heavy luncheon, and accordingly 
attached himself to Mrs. Woodstock, who 
assured him she had no intention of going 
very far herself. 

How many conflicting emotions between 
politeness and inclination are at work on 
these occasions. The man who is chatting 
away there beside some lady of a certain age^ 
or, perhaps, some demoiselle, whose voice is 
as the voice of a siren to one who is watching 
her from afar, sees with longing eyes, her 
whom he fain would be with, trying to listen 
to her companion who is rattling on in an 
unceasing flow of small-talk, quite uncon- 
scious that she is wishing him far enough 
away, and thinking to herself how stupid he 
was not to have come in time. 
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How many little plans and plots, laid so 
skilfully beforehand, are frustrated by some 
unforeseen accident, and we return home, dis- 
gusted and dissatisfied, from some expedition 
that we have been looking forward to for 
weeks perhaps. 

However, to-day everything had turned 
out satisfactorily, and people had slipped 
into the right places without let or hin- 
drance. 

Miss Harry had got the faithful Belton in 
her meshes, and was playing that fish like 
the experienced little angler she was ; while 
her sister and Stirling had settled down 
into a good steady pace, with the fixed deter- 
mination of seeing the top of the hill, or 
dying in the attempt. Forrester espied 
Ethel looking terribly bored by the geo- 
logical discourse of a weak young man in 
spectacles, so he went to her rescue, and she, 
on his approach, said — 

" Oh, Mr. Sloper, would you mind taking 
back my parasol to my aunt, I know she'll 
want it with this sun.'* 

And Mr. Sloper had departed on his mis- 
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sion, and seeing his place usurped, remained 
with the Miss Abbots. 

" I thought we were never going to get 
a word together at all,'* began Forrester. 

" I was more patient than you, you see,'* 
replied Ethel, " and more prudent too. It 
would never do for us to be seen all day 
together; it doesn't matter to you, but it 
does to me, you know." 

** I wish to heavens I could be with you all 
day," he cried, " but I suppose the time will 



come." 



" You would soon get tired of it I " 

" Would I ? " 

" Yes, you would. Oh, you say you 
wouldn't now, and you mean it; but wait 
till you've tried it ! " 

" I begin to think we never shall try it," 
said George, switching the tops ofE the 
heather and ferns with his stick, as they 
walked along ; " I know it's very absurd my 
getting into low spirits, and feeling in this 
way, but I can't help it at times." 

"Well, if you're going to talk in this 
desponding way, on such a lovely afternoon 
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too — and we don't get many together, you 
know — I shall go back to Mr. Sloper." 

" By all means, do." 

" You're very polite." 

" Because I know very well you wouldn't 

" Can't you be made jealous ?" asked 
Ethel. 

" Not of Mr. Sloper, certainly." 

" Poor man, he does his best to be agree- 
able." 

** I don't think I should be jealous of any- 
one," said George. "Why in the world 
should I be ? Am I to get in a rage, or feel 
annoyed, because I see you walking or 
dancing with someone else? You have 
given me your word, and I am satisfied." 

" Do you so perfectly trust me ?" she said. 

I think she was a little fond of teasing 
him. She rather liked drawing him out, as 
she said, and hearing him talk heroics, and 
she was very proud of him too on these occa- 
sions. 

" If I did not," he replied, " I should not 
love you perfectly. If I thought you were 
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playing a double game, I should be asbamed 
of myself for having loved one who was not 
worth it.' ' 

" She might not be worth it, as you say,'^ 
returned Ethel, " but you would feel it none 
the less keenly, believe me. Your pride 
would be touched." 

" Ethel — " and he stopped and looked 
down at her as he spoke. " My darling ! if 
you were to desert me for another man, I 
would kill you and myself afterwards." 

The grave commonplaces were done with 
now, and the man's passionate love broke 
forth. She saw it too, and there was no 
fear in the look she gave him, as she said — 

"I hope you may George, before that 
happens." 

Neither of them spoke for some time 
after this, but strolled along rather in advance 
of the rest, with the exception of Miss Bloom 
and Stirling, who were out of sight a long 
time ago, having gone off on a more direct 
though diflEicult route. 

The side of the mountain which they were 
ascending was now in deep shadow, as the 
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sun wapS setting behind it, but the topmost 
peak was glowing in its light, on which a 
little white cloud had rested awhile, as if it 
were a fairy boat waiting to float them up its 
rays to the islands of the blessed. 

Ah, me, if they had known what lay before 
them then ; if they could have looked into the 
future and seen the dark shadow that was 
creeping so surely and steadily towards tbem, 
till their lives would be enveloped in the very 
blackness of desolation ; if they had known 
that the days were coming when all the light 
would be gone out of their hearts, and they 
would look back on this day as the last 
bright page in the history of their love ; if, I 
say, they had known what the future would 
bring, they would have taken each other's 
hands, gazed into each other's face, the lips 
would have met for the last time, and they 
would have parted, each on their different paths, 
feeling, as they who see their friends pas9 
away from them into the silent land, that . it 
is well. 

But, as the proverb says, " Che sara, sara : " 
who shall avert our destiny ? how can we turn 
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aside from the path that is mapped out for 
us or ever we were bom ? not that I hold with 
those who say that it is useless to contend 
with what is inevitable, we know not what is 
so, or what is not, and the most contemptible 
of all men is he who, upon the approach of 
danger, calamity, or evil days, sits down and 
exclaims, ** Kismet — it is fate." 

" Mr. Forrester ! Mr. Forrester ! " called 
up Mrs. Bloom from below, " do come back 
and help us, for goodness sake.'* 

Forrester and Ethel turned round at this 
appeal, shrieked out at the topmost pitch of 
the lady's voice, and soon discovered the 
cause of it. 

Poor Mrs. Bloom, the Miss Abbotts, and 
Mr. Sloper had just emerged from a sort of 
d-efile between the rocks, when about half-a- 
dozen of the mountain cattle, attracted by 
the unusual sight of so many petticoats, had 
determined on a closer inspection, and now 
one of them had got between them and the 
opening in the path, while his fellows were 
sniflBng the air, and stamping, and blowing 
through their nostrils, on each side of them* 
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Mr. Sloper had essayed to frighten them by 
waving his handkerchief and saying " shou I 
shou ! '* but the beasts were not to be put 
off in that way, and looked every moment as 
if they were meditating a charge on the 
party. 

Forrester, from above, saw their predica- 
ment, and ran down to their aid, just as the 
leading bullock had slowly advanced, and 
Mr. Sloper had rapidly retired. Now, Mr, 
Sloper, in his haste, backed on to Miss 
Abbott, who backed on to her sister, who 
backed on to Mrs. Bloom, who, receiving the 
combined concussions, fell like the first brick 
in " Jack-run-the-muster," and all the others 
on the top of her. 

George soon dispersed the cattle with a few 
strokes of his cane, and helped the ladies to 
their feet, while the unfortunate Sloper, 
feeling that he had cut but a sorry figure, sat 
wiping his spectacles with his handkerchief, 
and trying to look as if he had merely taken 
a seat for that purpose. 

"Bless me,*' exclaimed Miss Sarah, "what 
an ^cape. This comes of picnicing about 
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the country instead of eating your dinner at 
home in peace. If ever you catch me out 
again, Matilda, just tell me of it — ^that's 
all ! '' 

*' They'll always follow you if you run 
away from them," said Forrester ; " if you had 
walked quietly on they would soon have 
made way for you." 

"I don't mind *em,'* continued Miss 
Sarah, " when IVe a man with me," and 
she emphasised the word man, " but what 
can you do when you've got a creature that 
can't say bo ! to a goose ? '* 

Now Mr. Sloper, sitting on the heather, 
heard this last remark, as it was intended he 
should, and the iron entered into his soul. 
In his youthful days he had contemplated 
running away to sea as a pirate; but what 
gentleman of that persuasion would have 
fled from a few cows ? No, on the whole, it 
was as well that he had not selected that 
profession. 

" If I had only been the hero in a novel,** 
he thought, *' to have flourished a red hand- 
kerchief before their eyes, led the infuriated 
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beasts after me to the verge of a precipice, 
down which they would have plunged, while 
I leapt lightly over their backs and returned 
with an easy smile to the ladies, would have 
been the work of a moment. But I am not 
a hero in a novel, and if that fellow Forrester 
had been in front of them, instead of behind 
them, I wonder how he'd have liked it." 

Thus soliloquized Mr, Sloper ; but no fur- 
ther accident happened for him to retrieve 
his character that day. 

The ladies, however, would proceed no 
further up the hill, but began to retrace their 
steps, having begged George to see them out 
of sight of the cattle, which he was reluc- 
tantly compelled to do, having looked back 
and seen that Ethel had not waited, but had 
walked on and was now hid by the windings 
of the path. As soon as he could he left 
them, Miss Abbott having enjoined him to 
bring her niece back and not let her tire 
herself out ; so, glad of the excuse, he started 
off to overtake her. But two people walking 
in opposite directions, no matter how slowly, 
soon put a good deal of ground between 
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them, and it was some time before he saw 
her, in the distance, coming down the path 
to meet him. Flinging himself on the turf, 
on his back, and, tilting his hat forward over 
his eyes, he gave himself up to five minutes* 
lazy enjoyment. He was not an energetic 
young man, this, and did not see why he 
should exert himself unnecessarily. Presently 
he heard her footsteps behind him, and 
turned over on his side ; but as he rose to 
his feet she started back, and then stood still 
with her veil drawn down over her face, but 
never spoke. 

** I beg a thousand pardons for startling 
you," he said, "why I thought you saw me 
lying here, Ethel." 

No word, no sign ; but standing there so 
quietly with her eyes — he could see that 
through her veil — cast down at her feet. He 
saw now that she was not merely startled at 
his rising so suddenly, but that something — 
he could not for the life of him divine what 
— had happened. 

" Ethel, my darling,'* he began, " what is it; 
what is the matter?" 
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Still no answer ; but the soft eyes were 
raised, and looked out to sea, to the far hori- 
zon, with a strange, sad, yearning gaze in 
them; then fell again, and a shiver ran 
through her frame. 

" You are ill, dear," he said, " youVe over- 
done it and tired yourself out, just what 
your aunt told me not to let you do. Now 
take my arm and we'll go back quietly. It 
is getting chilly, and you ought to have had 
your cloak on." 

But she drew back from his offered 
arm. 

** I'd rather walk alone, Greorge, please ; 
we'll go back now, I think." 

It was the first time she had spoken, and 
there was an unnatural, foreign tone in her 
voice, like one asleep or under the influence 
of mesmerism. 

He saw at once there was something really 
wrong, and he ought to have held his 
tongue and not gone on questioning her, but 
his curiosity was too much for him. 

" Won't you tell me what it is ? I believe 
some one has been annoying or frightening 
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you ; if there has, just let me go and find 
him, that's all," and he turned as he spoke. 

" Oh no, no ; not that," she said, laying 
her hand on his arm. " Oh, for God's sake, 
George, come back and don't speak to 
me. 

She fairly broke down here and burst out 
crying, shaking and trembling from head to 
foot with the choking sobs which almost suf- 
focated her ; as for Forrester, he was so 
alarmed and surprised that he could do 
nothing but stand beside her, feeling very 
uneasy and utterly incapable of doing any- 
thing, as a man generally does when he seea 
a woman giving vent to her feelings. 

She was better after a while, and walked 
slowly down the hill beside him, only once 
saying, as they nearod her aunts, 

" Doa't say anything about this, will you ? 
and — and will you leave me with them, 
please ?" 

" Of course," he answered, " if you wish 
it," and strode off in another direction after 
Wilmot and Major Woodstock, feeling not a 
little annoyed at the whole affair, and think- 
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ing she might have had more confidence in 
him. 

The autumn evening was rapidly closing 
in and the glory of the day had departed, the 
sun had sunk out of sight some time ago, on 
its way to bring the light to other eyes, and 
the night breeze was stealing past in fitful 
gusts. 

The elders of the party were getting impa- 
tient to be off, as they all had a long drive 
before them ; so vehicles were brought out, 
and horses put to, and the usual little by-play 
and manoeuvring went on as to who would 
drive who, and how he or she must be got 
rid of, or " they would spoil the fun, you 
know." Mr. Bloom had been packed off 
some time ago with the servants and the 
remnants of the feast, and, having passed 
from the callous state of mind to the reflective, 
was dwelling with no pleasant thoughts on 
the morrow. The Miss Abbotts, having one 
vacant seat, offered to drive Miss Bloom 
home, who, however, declined with thanks, 
80 Mr. Sloper was invited instead, and took 
his seat looking ** quite cowed,'* as Stirling 
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said, which execrable pun in allusion to his 
late adventure, so coaviilaed Miss Charlie 
that it was some time before she came to. 

Forrester had no opportunity of again 
speaking to Ethel, as she had got into the 
carriage with her aunts before he came up ; 
and when, after handing them in their cloaks 
and rugs, she sank back in her seat looking 
quite pale and ill, he felt angry with himself 
as he watched them drive off for having been 
annoyed with her even for a moment. 

If he had only known what convulsions of 
feeling were surging within her breast then, 
he would have loved her with a more perfect 
— a more admiring love. If he had known 
that self-love and love for him had struggled 
and fought, and that the latter had conquered, 
that for his sake she was content to lay down 
her hopes of happiness and bury them out of 
sight ; content to open the book that showed 
so fair in the opening pages, and write 
** Finis " across the unfinished history of her 
life, and never even point to ii^ and say, " See 
what I have done for love of you." If he 
had known this he would have felt that he 
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had won such love as a man may win only 
once in a lifetime, and in proportion to its 
intensity he would have felt his own un- 
worthiness. 

Truly there are angels upon earth who 
walk among us for a little while, so long as 
they may be spared from the celestial chorus ; 
by their gentle influence for good they make 
us feel the better for the touching of their 
garments, and when they pass away leave us 
with some faint ideal of what the angels up in 
Heaven are. 



CHAPTER YL 



CBOQUKT. 



Many days passed, and George neither saw 
nor heard of anything of EtheL He had been 
to a croquet party, and a dinner party or 
two, where he fully expected to meet her, but 
he was disappointed, and began to wonder 
more and more what it all could possibly 
mean. At length he sent her a note, asking 
her if she could meet him at a certain place, 
and he would ride down as he had often done 
before ; but she wrote back, ** It is impos- 
sible, I am very, very sorry, but — ^*' and here 
she made some excuse which was frivolous on 
the face of it ; and then he wrote and told 
her so, and said, " If you do not want to see 
me, why don't you say so, and not give your- 
self the trouble of framing a silly excuse 
which is no excuse at aU." And when he had 
sent this, he was sorry he had done so, and 
thought he would write again and say that he 
never meant to be unkind ; but no ; after all. 
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if she was to treat him like a child, as the fit 
took her, and give him no reasons for her 
conduct, it was time he showed her that he 
would not permit this : a bad state of things, 
he thought, if she doesn't trust me now, how 
will it be when we are married ? The next 
time I see her I shall demand an explanation ; 
I have a right to it ; if she refuses me, well 
— and he thought it would not be at all well 
if that took place, and he hardened his heart 
against her. 

It was not long after this affair of the letter 
that some young ladies in the neighbourhood 
gave a croquet party : they were continually 
giving croquet parties, and very nice they 
were, both the young ladies and the parties. 
Their papa was not fond of the game, nor the 
afternoon tea which accompanied it ; and at 
the sight of the mallets being carried out, he 
was off like a hare at a sight of the hounds. 
He never dreamt, for a moment, of putting a 
stop to these little festivities though ; for he 
was very fond of his daughters, Norab, 
Florence, and Hilda, and they were equally 
devoted to him ; and if he did interlard his 
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sentences with a few strong expressions 
sometimes, they knew he did not mean it, 
and took them for what they were worth. 

"Well, I'm hanged," he began, as, on the 
morning in question he beheld Norah placing 
the hoops in line, while Hilda, all her hair 
dishevelled and hanging about her face and 
shoulders, was driving them in with a mallet, 
" Tm hanged if they're not going to play that 
cursed game again. Norah, when are those 
chaps coming?" 

Now he shouldn't have said " chaps," be- 
cause that implied that they only expected 
gentlemen on the occasion. 

"Charlotte and Henrietta Bloom, and 
Ethel, and her aunts, and some other chaps,^ 
replied Norah, "are coming about three 
o'clock, I believe. Hit it harder, Hilda." 

" Then I'm off at half -past two," said Sir 
Richard Talbot, " and shan't be back till 
dinner." 

" Shall I keep some tea for you, papa dear, 
in case you return earlier ? " said Florence, 
leaning out of the window, and pulling the 
roses to pieces. 

" If you do, I'll pour it down your back. 
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miss,** replied her father, as he walked off to 
the stables. 

Forrester, Stirling, and Wilmot were of 
the party this day ; Forrester more on the 
chance of seeing Ethel than for any parti- 
cular pleasure he anticipated. 

He was not disappointed, for the first 
persons they saw on arriving, were the Miss 
Abbotts and their niece. At first, she had 
decided, in her own mind, that she would not 
go ; but, on second thoughts, had come to 
the conclusion that it would be better not to 
refuse these invitations, as people, only too 
glad of something to canvass and discuss, 
would be sure to notice her repeated 
absences, and set their tongues going accord- 
ingly. " Listeners hear no good of them- 
selves,*' the proverb has it ; which is equiva- 
lent to saying that absentees, as a rule, are 
not subjects of laudation. She had deter- 
mined, too, that she would speak to George 
that day, she would tell him that all must be 
over betweeo them ; that he must try to for- 
get her, " as he will in time, I hope," she 
thought. " Oh, no, no, how can I hope that ? 
and yet, I ought to, for his sake. He mll^o 
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away ; and, among other scenes and other 
faces, he will learn to look back on all this as 
pleasant days, perhaps, but nothing more : 
and I — I must drag on in the old way, I sup- 
pose ; I was happy enough six months ago 
before I knew him ; I may be again in time. 
No, I shan't, I shan't ; I should hate and 
loathe myself if I were. Oh, what have I 
done to deserve this ? " and she flung herself 
down in her room, beside her bed, and cried 
her heart out. She had thought of writing 
to him at first ; but, after two or three at- 
tempts, she tore the letters up. " I had better 
speak to him," she reflected, " I can say what 
I want to better than write it ; all these 
horrid, set phrases come into my head, and 
choke the words I wish to make use of. I 
can trust myself, I think ; I know I can ; I 
shan't go and make a fool of myself before 
these people." 

" Blue, red, yellow," cried Florence, count- 
ing the colours ; " eight of us, ain't there, 
who want to play ? four on a side ; quite 
enough. Mr. Forrester, you're on my side : 
you and I, Mr. Stirling, and Miss Bloom 
against Ethel Stewart and what's-their- 
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names : it's they to begin; go on, Hilda, and 
start the game." 

So Hilda led off, and, like a professor of 
the game, as she was, went through the first 
hoops, rang the bell, and left herself in posi- 
tion in front of the side ones. Forrester fol- 
lowed ; missed his first hoop, like a man, and 
was mercilessly knocked about everywhere 
by everybody for the rest of the game ; out 
of the betting altogether, as Miss Charlie re- 
marked to Stirling. Ethel being on the other 
side, nothing passed between them except a 
few commonplace remarks during the game. 
She was rather a good player, but to-day 
both hand and eye were out : like him, she 
could think of nothing but what she had re- 
solved to say, and was longing for the game 
to be over. It came to an end at last, and 
then tea was brought out on a small table ; 
and the ladies sat down on the grass, and 
regaled themselves with the hot liquid, such 
as their souls loved : and Wilmot made a 
martyr of himself, as he always did on such 
occasions; for how could he refuse a cup, when 
Hilda poured it out expressly for him ? 

p 



CHAPTER VIL 



A MUSOULAE OHBISTTAN. 



" Heek's Mr. Armstrong at last," cried Flo- 
rence, as a horse was heard cantering up the 
avenue. ** I thought he'd come if he could. 
Hooray 1 you owe me sixpence, Norah 1 '* 

" Hadn't we better get up another game?'* 
replied her sister, turning the conversation. 

She did not fancy everyone knowing that 
Mr. Armstrong's advent had been made the 
subject of a bet between them. The gentle- 
man in question, on whom silver had been 
lost and won, having ridden round and left 
his nag at the stables, as one who was used 
to the ways of the place, now walked down 
and went the round of the party, shaking 
hands with everybody; for who was there 
who did not know the Reverend Jack Arm- 
strong, perpetual curate of Saint Crux ; the 
best shot, rider, and cricketer in the county. 
Aye, and a hardworking Christian gentleman, 
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to boot ; never allowing his amusements to 
interfere with his duties, but enjoying his 
<5ricket match, or occasional day's shooting, 
thoroughly, fortifying himself thereby with 
health and strength the better to follow the 
dictates of his calling. 

The Eeverend Clement Stole, incumbent 
of the neighbouring parish, who knew per- 
haps less about cricket than a South Sea 
Islander, surveyed him from his own holy 
pinnacle, with a melancholy pity, not, I fear, 
altogether unmixed with dislike ; for he had 
never forgiven Jack for making him appear 
rather foolish on one occasion. 

He was just leaving Armstrong's house 
one evening, where he had been for the pur- 
pose of discussing some subject which the 
other thought was interference on his part, 
and, as he opened the gate on to the road, 
the Miss Abbotts drove slowly by in their 
pony carriage. Jack, seeing the old ladies, 
called out from his doorstep, loud enough 
for them to hear, " Well, you'll look in and 
smoke a pipe again some evening, I hope ! " 

Now it was only a week before that Mr. 
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Stole had been delivering a lecture on the^ 
evil results of that stupifying and noxious 
weed, tobacco, as he was pleased to term it, 
and the Miss Abbotts had been in the front 
seats, and expressed their approbation 
strongly of his principles ; and then, in 
their hearing, to call out that ! leaving the 
impression on their minds that he had just 
been smoking. *'It was too bad of Arm- 
strong, it really was. No, I think I shall 
not cultivate his acquaintance; it is not 
desirable that I should." 

So Mr. Stole went his way, and Mr. Arm- 
strong went his, and they were polite and 
civil to each other, but nothing more. 

The Reverend Clement was of a delicate 
constitution, and his consumptive cough rent 
in twain the hearts of the young ladies in his 
congregation. It was rumoured that he had 
caught a severe cold formerly, from shaving 
the top of his head, and wearing sandals, a 
proceeding which the English climate, as a 
rule, is not favourable to. Besides, he being 
in London at the time, all the little boys would 
persist in enquiring who his hatter was, and 
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requesting to be allowed to black his boots, 
which was disconcerting to say the least of it. 
He had his matins and his vespers every day, 
at which two of the aforesaid young ladies, 
the school-children, and the sexton attended. 
He was really a very zealous man after his 
own light ; but it was A^rmstrong who gained 
the hearts of his people, by his plain straight- 
forward manner, and his readiness to enter 
into their pleasures as well as to aid them in 
their difficulties. 

Who was it but Jack, who, soon after he 
came amongst them, sent a challenge to the 
eleven of Puddle wick-cum-Mudby, an eleven 
that were considered all but invincible 
hitherto. How he coached his own village 
team in the evenings, after their work was 
over! How they met the Puddlewick-cum- 
Mudbeans, and defeated them in one innings; 
he making eighty-four, not out, off his own 
bat, without a chance ; is it not written in 
the book of the chronicles of the Saint Crux 
Cricket Club ? As for their old umpire on 
this occasion, all he could do was to scratch 
his head at intervals during the performance, 
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and ejaculate, ""^ Neyer see such a job in all 
my life." 

When he got up into the pulpit the next 
Sunday, opened his Bible, and spoke to them 
in his clear distinct tones, did his words sink 
less deep into their hearts ; did they think 
the less of him for his prowess in the week ? 
I trow not. I believe they all respected him 
and loved him the more for it. 

It seems to me a pity that the army of the 
Church numbers among its members so many 
weak and sickly recruits, who have not suffi- 
cient stamina for the really arduous duties 
which many of them have to perform. 

That health, strength, and manliness carry 
weight with them, is beyond dispute; and 
more especially with an English country 
population, who are prone, and who are not,, 
to respect the office through the man. Are 
not, then, men like Jack Armstrong, better 
suited for the duties of the priesthood, and 
fitter successors to the weather-beaten, stal-^ 
wart fishermen who toiled on the Galilean 
lake. 

As to the curate's personal appearance^ 
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suffice it to say that he was a broad- 
shouldered, deep -chested young fellow, of 
some five feet eleven inches in height, with 
dark hair and eyes, a pair of bushy whiskers, 
and a good deal of blue mould upon his 
upper lip and chin, where his moustaches and 
beard would have grown heavily, had he 
allowed them. He had a fine, open, pleasant 
countenance, sufficiently good-looking, with- 
out being actually handsome. 

He and Norah had some time ago come to 
a mutual understanding, as young people in 
the country, who are continually meeting, 
are prone to do. He sat beside her at a 
dinner party, soon after he came into the 
country, thought he should like to see more 
of her : did see more of her ; found he had 
seen too much of her ever to be happy with- 
out her, and, on telling her so, had found 
favour in her sight. 

Sir Eichard had said, " No ! " when Arm- 
strong expressed a wish to become his son- 
in-law, and " Yes," when Norah had had a 
word with him on the subject, ten minutes 
later, with the proviso, however, that the 
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marriage should not take place until Jack 
had got a living. 

So the influential friends on both sides 
were written to, and enquired of ; and, 
although, as yet, nothing had turned up, 
they were both content to wait patiently, 
and see a good deal of each other in the 
meantime. 

** I'm so glad you've come," cried Hilda, 
'* now you must play on my side. I'll tell 
you what, if they can't get up a game, you 
and I'll play any other two." 

** All right. Miss Hilda ! Where's my par- 
ticular mallet ? Won't yon play ? " looking 
across at Norah. 

" No, not this time ; I'll sit here and look 
at you." 

Two or three of the party now strolled ofE 
through the grounds, and Forrester seized 
the opportunity, seeing Ethel standing alone, 
to propose going down the Cedar walk, which 
led to the lake, so they walked away to- 
gether. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



THE CEDAR WALK. 



It was a pleasant shady walk this in summer, 
with its line of old cedars on either side, 
their aged limbs so closely entwined over- 
head that the sun could hardly find a chink 
to look through ; an unpleasant, sloppy one 
in winter, when the same old trees moaned, 
and shivered, as the wind passed through 
them, and wept heavy tears upon the young 
snowdrop-bulbs at their feet. 

It was a good half mile to the lake, and 
they had traversed a third of the distance at 
least, before either of them spoke. Ethel 
was most unwilling to begin, although she 
had determined that it must be said to day, 
And she had firmly resolved to go through 
with it. 

Forrester, too, who had rehearsed the con- 
versation many times before by himself, now 
found all his ideas slipping from him. He 
broke the silence, however — 
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" I began to think I was never to see you 
again, Ethel, you have not been anywhere for 
8uch a time. Indeed, I hardly expected to 
HOD you to-day, but I am very glad you came, 
for I have a great deal to say to you, a great 
deal, in fact, that I ought to say, for both 
our Bakes. Ethel dear, why have you been 
avoiding mo ever since the picnic ? Have 
you lieard anything about me — anything to 
j)ut you against mo ? If you have, you ought 
to tell mo, and not condemn me unheard. 
You got my letter ? " 

*' Yofl George, I did get your letter. It 
wasn't kind." 

" I know it wasn't, and Fm awfully sorry,, 
and wanted to tell you so." And he did feel 
very sorry indeed that he could have done 
anything to wound her. 

** George," she said, and she stopped as she 
spoke, at a turning in the path ; there was no 
one in sight nor the * sound of anyone 
approaching ; '' George, there is something I 
want to say to you, and I must say it to-day, 
but, oh dearest, it grieves me so deeply, sa 
bitterly to have to speak it : you love me very 
dearly, I know.'* 
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**More than I can ever tell you, my darling." 

He had quite fororotten to play the role of 
the injured lover, which he had been study- 
ing so long. 

*' Do you believe that my love for you is 
very, very deep and strong ? " she continued ; 
" would you believe in it and trust in it 
still if I did something that would pain you 
verv much ? '* 

" Whatever act of yours might show to the 
contrary," he replied, " I will never doubt 
your love, so help me God ! '* 

She was very nearly breaking down, and 
feeling she dared not look in his face, kept her 
eyes fixed on the ground and drilled little holes 
in the gravel with the point of her parasol. 

"How I value that trust you can never 
know, for — I can never be your wife ! " 

A thrush fluttered out upon a branch over 
their heads and poured out a long flood of 
song — a requiem to the evening sun whose 
rays were sloping up the pathway. A rabbit 
leapt out of the underwood, and, stopping 
close by sat up on bis hind legs and surveyed 
them — they could hardly be his natural ene* 
mies, he thought, they stood there so quietly 
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and never moved. Now and again the click 
of the mallets and the sound of voices were 
borne from the croquet ground on the soft 
evening breeze as it passed them. 

Forrester spoke at length, only one word, 
but it came hoarse and thick, like the voice 
of a man in pain. 

" Why ? " 

"I cannot, oh, I cannot tell you." 

*' You can never be my wife ? " 

" I never can." 

" And you give me no reason ? " 

" I must not. Oh, George, George, if you 
knew how it breaks my heart to say this, love; 
if you only knew what pain and grief and 
agony I have gone through ; how I have seen 
the hope of my life going from me for ever ; 
how I have longed that the sorrow might be 
mine alone, and never touch you ; how gladly 
I would have borne it all, and more, if only 
to see you happy; if I could only think 
that you would not be very sorry, that you 
would not grieve very much, dear. T know 
it is doubly hard my not saying why it must 
be so, but when I tell you that it is all my 
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dear love for you that will not let me speak 
it, I know you will not press me more, but 
trust me for my love." 

This, then, was the termination to his 
hopes, the death to his love, the destruction 
of his cherished idol. He remembered how, 
some time ago, he had said to himself, " I 
wonder how all this is going to end ? " And 
this was the end, which no power of his could 
have altered or averted. His dream had been 
a short one but very sweet while it lasted. 
God help him ! it was a sudden awakening. 
He had had one glimpse into the promised 
land, had seen its flowers and its sunshine 
for a little space, and now the clouds had 
darkened down and the mists had rolled up 
thick and fast, and hid it from his eyes for 
evermore. 

He felt almost stunned at first, and though 
he heard the words she spoke, hardly attri- 
buted any meaning to them ; but when she 
raised her eyes to his he saw the anguish that 
was in her heart although no tears came, for — 



*' The eyes that cannot weep 
Are the saddest eyes of all." 
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Then the full force of the agony rushed upon 
him, and he caught her in his arms, kissing 
her forehead, her cheek, her lips passionately, 
frenziedly, holding her to his breast as if he 
could never let her go again. Was it not 
the last time he might ever do so ? Had not 
the moment come when he had no longer 
the right even to call her by her name and 
kiss her hand ? 

She gently disengaged herself from him at 
length, and by a supreme effort forced back 
the tears which rose to her eyes, with great 
choking gasps. 

" We had better go back," she said. 

" Yes, if you wish it," he returned. 

" You will not let these people see that we 
— that anything has happened, will you ?" 

" They will learn nothing from me," he 
returned, as they walked back to the croquet 
ground. "I cannot feel," he continued, 
*' that all is over between us for ever ; things 
which you may fancy are unalterable now, 
may change. Tell me, I may ask this at least, 
is this possible ? " 

" Just barely possible," she replied. 
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" Then for that mere possibility I shall not 
consider myself free, wherever I may go ; 
although I may never see you, never even 
hear of you, I shall feel as much bound to 
you as ever, and count myself as having 
broken faith with you if ever I relinquish 
that hope, however faint it may be.'* 

He would hardly have credited, when he 
first met her, that he would have come to 
love her so deeply, so passionately ; in fact, 
he did not realise till he had lost her, how 
much in truth he had lost. He had fre- 
quently been, or fancied he had been, in love 
before, and had changed his loves as easily 
and as often as he changed his quarters, 
but he had never been really hard hit till 
now. 

First love : pretty little words, and what 
pretty little twaddle has been writteu and 
sung about them. That colloquial cant about 
first love being the strongest is so ridiculous 
on the face of it. Few men marry their first 
loves, and very lucky for them it is tbut 
they do not, there would be some queerly as- 
sorted couples in the world were it so. The 
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boy of sixteen home for the holidays, falls in 
love with his sister's governess, and is driven 
to distraction by that lady's charms, albeit 
she is old enough to be his mother. He 
steals her thimble and preserves it as a 
precious relic, and longs to have done with 
school for ever that he may be in a position 
to make her an offer of his hand. He con- 
fides the secret of his heart to his chum, who 
can sympathise with him, for is he not deeply 
enamoured of a young lady in the neigh- 
bouring boarding school, whom he watches 
for daily, lurking at street corners until he 
meets the procession winding along with the 
mistress in rear, like a snake progressing 
backwards. Does he not follow them to 
church on Sundays, and, seated in the pew 
behind them, fix his eyes and attention on 
the back hair of his adored one, inhaling the 
bouquet of the peppermint with which the 
young ladies solace themselves during the 
sermon, and counting it as the odour of 
paradise. 

But, people will say this is not first love, 
this is not real love at all. When, then, does 
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it begin ? where do you draw the line and 
write, " conclusion of boyish fancies ?" You 
may as well write " to be continued in our 
next," for it is more the truth. I think that 
the love which is really worthy of the name 
comes to a man but once in a lifetime, and is 
very rarely the first. 



a 



CHAPTER IX. 



" EUBT." 



Croquet was over for that day when they 
arrived on the ground, and the gentlemen were 
carrying the mallets and balls into the house. 

"Just in time," said Florence, as they 
came up ; " we're going to have a little music 
before you go. Mr. Forrester, you left some 
of your songs behind the last time you were 
here, so, in return for my taking care of them 
for you, I expect you to sing them all." 

" All at once, Miss Talbot ? " 

Was this the man who had had the whole 
course of his life turned, as it were, but a 
few minutes before from the even, quiet flow 
of the stream to a turbulent troubled river, 
hurrying he knew not whither, and could he 
now talk and laugh as if nothing had hap- 
pened ? It was merely the old story of the 
Spartan boy and the fox, which is repeated 
over and over again, and will be as long as 
the world and society shall last. 
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The Miss Talbots were very fair musicians, 
they knew what good music was and played 
it, which is an exceedingly rare thing to be 
met with among the young ladies of England, 
who generally have their portfolios crammed 
with waltzes, galops, and arrangements of 
popular airs, which they scramble through 
anyhow and every how — the valuable result of 
some itinerant music-master at five shillings 
a head and a reduction made on taking a 
quantity. 

Norah sat down first and played a pretty 
little pastorale, by Heller, and the Reverend 
Jack stood beside her and turned the leaves 
over. 

" Don't care much for that,'* said Stirling 
to a young lady next him ; " not tune enough 
for my taste ; I like a thing with a jolly good 
tune, don't you ? " 

Then Miss Bloom was asked to play, which, 
after much persuasion, she consented to do, 
although she declared that she never played' 
without her music, and indeed she didn't do 
much when she had it. After a great deal 
of screwing up of the music stool and fre- 
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qnent reiterations that she knows she shall 
break down, an nncertain sort of crash is 
heard as she pounces down on the wrong^ 
chord. Another twist of the music stool — 
it is evidently all it's fault — and pounce 
number two takes | place ; more successful 
this time, only one note being wrong, and 
what is that among so many? An average 
start being effected, she glides off into a 
complicated arrangement of ** Oft in the 
Stilly Night,*' where the air is as much 
disguised as possible, as though it were a 
powder and required a good deal of jam in 
the shape of variations to be swallowed • 
Now and again it escapes from a tangled 
maze of sound, plaintively in the treble, 
minute guns in the bass, one hand alone, the 
other hand alone, both hands tumbling over 
one another, and eventually picking them- 
selves up with a flourish at the end. 

" It's a pretty little air in its way if it's 
left alone," whispered Florence to Forrester. 
** Poor thing, what has it done to be taken up 
and shaken like that for?" 

Then George is asked to sing. 
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" Oh, do sing * Ruby,' " says Norah, " and 
I'll get Miss Stewart to play the accompani- 
ment for you ; I know you say you can sing 
better to her accompaniment than anyone 
else's." 

Then she crosses over to Ethel. 

"Will you play for Mr. Forrester, Ethel?' 

So Ethel, who has been dreading this all 
along, and looking in vain for her aunts to 
take their departure, feels that she must go 
through with it, and walks over to the piano. 

" What is it to be, Mr. Forrester?" she asks, 
drawing off her gloves and not looking at 
him. 

" * Ruby,' Miss Talbot wants," he answers, 
as he places the music before her, and gets 
behind her that he may not see her face. 

He hears, although no one else does, the 
words just involuntarily escape her lips, " Oh, 
why that?" as she commences the sym- 
phony. 

They both feel that they must acquit 
themselves creditably for one another's sakes, 
and the first verse is got through steadily 
enouo^h. He tries to forofet himself in the 
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music, but it is dijficult, and he wishes he 
were over the words that are coming; he 
sings them without a tremble in his voice, 
however, when he reaches them — 

" Oh, Euby, my darling, the small white hand 
That gathered the harebell was never my own." 

Ethel bends her head and looks closer at 
the page ; Hilda rings for candles, she thinks 
it is the gathering twilight. Yes, the twilight 
that precedes the night which is darkening 
down so fast upon two lives. 

To Ethel's inexpressible relief she hears, 
as the song is finished, a carriage drive 
round to the door, and sees the Miss Abbotts 
rise and prepare to go. Then they all break 
up and move into the hall, and hats and 
shawls and parasols are hunted for, and 
little hands are held over little shoulders to 
take cloaks from large hands, and everybody 
says ** good night." 

" Wilmot," says Forrester, ** would you 
like to ride mv horse home? I'd sooner 
drive." 

" Yes, all right. Where's Armstrong ? we'll 
ride part of the way together." 
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"I'll drive home with you, old man/' 
says George to Stirling, and the latter seeing 
that all is not right, avoids mentioning 
Miss Stewart's name as they bowl home- 
wards. 

About a quarter of a mile ahead of them 
is the Miss Abbotts' carriage, a hired one for 
the occasion, blundering along through the 
dust, the old ladies, with their heads back 
and their mouths open, are sleeping com- 
fortably, as is their wont, and Ethel, 
seated with her back to the horses, is crying 
quietly behind her veil. 



CHAPTER X. 

UNDER 0BDEE8. 

" Well," said Gray, a few days after this, 
as lie walked into the mess-room where the 
others were all at breakfast, " well, my boys, 
you may begin packing your traps, for we're 
oft." 

"OfEI No! Oh, hang it all 1 What?" was 
the general exclamation. 

" Woodstock has just got the order," he 
continued. " All the detachments are to go in 
on Tuesday, and we're to be concentrated at 
Portsmouth previous to embarkation." 

" Well I'm hanged ! " said Stirling, " why 
we've only got five days more; I always 
thought our life here was too good to last." 

" Just like my confounded lack," remarked J 
Belton, throwing bits of meat to his t 
which, its being a detachment 
occasionally allowed 
shall come back again j 
my oath," 
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** Is that the way the wind lies ? The 
gentlemaa with the eve-glass is getting rash,'* 
obsenred Grav. 

" It will take us all our time to go and wish 
everyone good-bve," said Wilmot, " Ishall 
begin to-day I think ; it's really very distress- 
ing, upon my word ! " 

"What says the robust tenor about it? " 
said Gray, tumlogto Forrester, 

" I'm very sorrr," he replied, walking over 
to the chimney-piece and filliug his pipe 
before leaving the room. " I never expect to 
have such a jolly time again, we've been lucky 
to bave been left here so loug." Then he 
went out. 

" I'm awfully sorry for him," said Stirling, 
in an undertone to Gray, " as far as I can see 
how thin^ have turned out, I think it's just 
B well for him we are leaving.' 
Vl^ think so too," replied Gray. 

few days before them ere 

fRce their preparations for a 

h'ic long for an officer to 

n oue clear day to take 

lUp bis carpet, and pack 
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" Well," said Gray, a few days after this, 
as he walked into the mess-room where the 
others were all at breakfast, " well, my boys, 
you may begin packing your traps, for we're 
off." 

"Off! No! Oh, hang it all ! What?" was 
the general exclamation. 

" Woodstock has just got the order," he 
continued. " All the detachments are to go in 
on Tuesday, and we're to be concentrated at 
Portsmouth previous to embarkation." 

" Well I'm hanged ! " said Stirling, " why 
we've only got five days more; I always 
thought our life here was too good to last." 

" Just like my confounded luck," remarked 
Belton, throwing bits of meat to his terrier, 
which, its being a detachment mess, was 
occasionally allowed in under protest, " I 
shall come back again before long, I'll take 
my oath." 
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" Is that the way the wind lies ? The 
gentleman with the eye-glass is getting rash," 
observed Gray. 

" It will take us all our time to go and wish 
everyone good-bye," said Wilraot, " I shall 
begin to-day I think ; it's really very distress- 
ing, upon my word 1 " 

"What says the robust tenor about it? " 
said Gray, turning to Forrester. 

" I'm very sorry," he replied, walking over 
to the chimney-piece and filling his pipe 
before leaving the room. " I never expect to 
have such a jolly time again, we've been lucky 
to have been left here so long." Then he 
went out. 

" I'm awfully sorry for him," said Stirling, 
in an undertone to Gray, " as far as I can see 
how things have turned out, I think it's just 
:as well for him we are leaving." 

" I think so too," replied Gray. 

They had still a few days before them ere 
they need commence their preparations for a 
start. It doesn't take long for an officer to 
get his traps together : one clear day to take 
•down his pictures, roll up his carpet, and pack 
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lip his furniture, is all he wants ; and very 
dreary his one snug room looks when all this 
is done, and very much down in the mouth 
he feels sometimes when he is about to leave 
a good quarter where he has made many 
friends and altogether had a good time of it. 

Said Stirling to Forrester after parade, 
" I'm going to see the Johnstons and Blooms, 
will you come ? " 

*' Yes, and we might do a few others, per- 
haps, if we start early." 

" Let's start about one, then, it will give 
us lots of time, and I vote we go to the 
Blooms' last as they're sure to ask us to 
stop to dinner; but perhaps you wouldn't 
care about it ? " 

*' Oh yes, I don't mind," said George, " I've 
no particular attraction there like you, but 
anything' s better than coming back to mess 
and having nothing to do afterwards." 

So that afternoon these two drove off 
together, and as they sped along through the 
pleasant country on a bright September day, 
Forrester confided his secret to his friend 
and told him everything as it had happened • 
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"Most unaccountable," said Stirling, when 
he had heard him to the end, " I can't under- 
stand it at all. Have you any idea yourself 
what could possibly have happened to her up 
the mountain, for it seems to have begun 
there?'' 

"Well, of course, I have imagined all sorts 
of things," replied Forrester, " but cannot 
arrive at anything reasonable. I am almost 
convinced that she had intended to speak to 
me that day from the first, and that when 
she did get the opportunity she was unable to 
go through with it; it is too absurd to suppose 
that anything could have occurred after I left 
her, it was a quarter of an hour at the most^ 
to influence her so suddenly." 

" Well, I suppose it is, but it's very strange, 
I must say." 

They called on a great many of their 
friends who were all very sorry to hear they 
were going away, as they had made them- 
selves very popular during their stay amongst 
them. 

They passed " Laurel Bank " on their way 
to the Blooms', and as they neared the gate 
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Stirling pointed with his whip and said 
** Here ? ** and Forrester answered " Yes/' so 
they drove in. The Miss Abbotts were at 
home but Ethel was not, and when thej rose 
to go, one of them said, " Ethel will be sorry 
not to have seen you,*' and Forrester replied, 
** Please tell Miss Stewart we were very sorry 
to miss her, and say good-bye to her for 
us." 

Then they went to the Blooms', and Mrs. 
Bloom, thoroughly good-natured, said she 
was really grieved, and meant it. As for 
the young ladies, they were in despair; they 
would go to no more picnics or dances, they 
would never know another officer as long as 
they lived — ^just as you began to like them 
they went away, they believed they did it on 
purpose. Were the others not coming to wish 
tbem good-bye, pray ? When ? They would 
stay in every day for fear of missing them. 

*' Captain Gray is gone to the Talbots to- 
day, I think," said Stirling; then looking at 
Henrietta, " as for Mr. Belton he was quite 
stunned by the news and hadn't quite come 
to himself when we left." 
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" Poor young man, it shows he is not so 
hard hearted as you, he does feel sorry 
to leave his friends," returned the young 
lady. 

** Have you got any engagement to-night?" 
asked Mrs. Bloom, '* because if not do stay 
and dine with us ; I suppose you will hardly 
have another opportunity." 

" Thanks very much," said Stirling. " We 
shall never forget all your kindness, Mrs. 
Bloom, you have made our time very plea- 
sant for us here ; indeed, I never remember 
our all being so sorry to leave a quarter be- 
fore." 

** Are you going to India with the regi- 
ment, Mr. Forrester ? " enquired Miss 
Harry. 

" Yes," said George, " I intend to stick to 
the ship. 1 don't think that we shall all go 
out though. I know Stirling is going to 
exchange, and I'm very sorry for it. We've 
always been great chums since we've served 
together." 



" When do you expect to sail ? " 
** Not before January, I fancy." 
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** Oh ! Then you'll probably be down here 
again before you leave ? ** 

" I ? Oh no. I fear I shall see the last of 
poor old Ulsmere on Tuesday, for many a 
long day." 

" Then there can't be anything between 
them," thought she, " or she's refused him, 
one or the other." And Miss Henrietta, who 
had only been amusing herself with Belton, 
said inwardly, " Ah, if he had only asked me 
I would not have let him go away like this." 

'* What are you doing with that book, 
Mr. Stirling?" said Charlotte. They were 
sitting in the window at the end of the 
room. 

" Looking at the photographs." 

" Is that the way you generally look at 
people's albums ? Put it back, please." 

^^May'ntlhaveit?" 

" You don't deserve it for attempting to 
steal it. If you really care to have it you 
may keep it," she replied, and she sighed 
as she thought of the many cartes-de-visite 
she had so fruitlessly expended. She had 
played so many games of ecarte with them 
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and had never won yet, her opponent always 
seemed to have such a good hand and never 
proposed. Still she kept it up, undaunted, 
saying to herself, "the luck must change." 
And ife did change, eventually, in the shape 
of an old half-pay colonel, who came homo 
from India with a bag of rupees, a native 
servant to shy boots at, (for he feared an 
English one might object to his favourite 
pastime), a complexion like an ancient title- 
deed, and no liver worth mentioning. 

The Colonel was not a success ; he had a 
villainous temper, and took a great deal of 
brandy and soda, and marriage did not 
improve him. As he got more ill-tempered so 
he imbibed more brandy and soda, and the 
native, finding that the burthen laid upon 
him was greater than he could bear, com- 
menced an independent career on a crossing. 

Poor Miss Bloom ! I fear she was happier 
in her *' Oft in the Stilly Night "-with-varia- 
tion-days. 

There were numerous invitations for our 
friends, during their last few days in Ulsmere, 
more than they could accept, in fact. They 
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had met with great kindness and hospitality 
from all the people in the neighbourhood 
who were not nauseated, so to speak, with 
military acquaintances, the barracks at Uls- 
mere having been in disuse latterly. Indeed, 
until their arrival, there had not been a 
soldier in the town for fifteen years or more, 
with the exception of the militia when they 
were out for their month's training. 

Of all places in the world defend me from 
a garrison town, where the military element 
pervades everything and everybody, down to 
the little crossing-sweeper who salutes you 
and calls you Captain. Look in of an after- 
noon at a friend's house and you find Captain 
Poucher and Lieutenant de Ploy talking to 
the young ladies, who tell them that they are 
such naughty satirical creatures, it's really 
too bad ; albeit the oflScers' wit is poor stuff 
enough. Poucher is an elder son; and 
de Ploy has expectations from an old aunt, 
who can't last long, or mama would not go 
out of the room and leave Emily and Angelina 
alone with them. As you leave the house 
you come upon Private Bolt, leaning over 
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the area railings, sucking the top of his cane, 
and ogling Anna Maria in the kitchen below. 
The private commences every sentence by 
condemning his eyes, which mingles awe with 
her admiration for this warrior. He becomes 
rigid for a moment as you pass him, when, 
having watched you round the corner, he 
returns to the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
the top of his cane and Anna Maria's conver- 
sation. You pass on through the recreation 
grounds — there is always some garden or 
place set apart where the bands play two or 
three times a week — but there is no band 
here to-day, and the gardens are occupied 
only by a few nursery-maids and children. 
At a turn in the path you come upon Ensigns 
Hicks and Ricks, arm in-arm, and making 
advances to two of the afore- mentioned young 
persons, who are receiving their sallies with 
a gigghng coyness suitable to the occasion. 
On the Cricket ground the 150th, with Lobbs, 
are playing the 120th, with Twister. At the 
Club, Colonel Black is on Lieutenant White, 
and Major Brown is the player in hand. So 
it is in the ball-room, so in the theatre, so in 

H 
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the churches on Sunday ! Soldiers, soldiers 
everywhere. 

The worst part of it is that the other sex 
are so essentially military. The young ladies 
know who everybody is, and what he belougs 
to, and could all pass an excellent examina- 
tion in the Army List. As to the married 
ones, as a rule they know a great deal too 
much, and are infinitely more jealous of 
their husband's rank than their lords are. 
If Mrs. Captain Lock is sent into dinner be- 
fore Mrs. Major Stock, at Mrs. Colonel 
Barrel's dinner party, there is a deadly feud 
at once between them all, and poor Lock, 
Stock, and Barrel are dragged into it too, 
very much against their wills, and, although 
they were very good friends previously, now 
look coldly upon one another as they pass. 

As to the amount of red cloth in the High 
Street in the afternoons, no bull could pos- 
sibly pass down the length of it and emerge 
at the other eud sane. 

Our friends, then, who had left one of 
these hot-beds, with all its guards, courts- 
martial, and numerous garrison duties, had 
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appreciated their quarters in Ulsmere all the 
more, and found it particularly refreshing to 
meet people who could talk about something 
else than promotion, exchanges, and retire- 
ments by sale. The Miss Blooms were the 
only exceptions in fact, but then they had 
lived nearly all their lives in a garrison town, 
and had taken in scarlet and gold with their 
bread and milk. 



CHAPTER XI. 



FOE THE LAST TIME. 



The day after their orders came, Forrester 
wrote to Ethel, and asked her to meet him 
once more before he left, and she had 
answered that she would. 

Poor girl, she had heard the news from 
the Blooms before she received his note, and 
she had been very miserable, and felt very 
wretched all the morning. So when she 
heard from him, how could she do otherwise 
than say she would see him alone once more 
for the last time. The last time I She could 
not realise the words as she said them over 
to herself. Was she then never to see him 
again after this ; never to speak to him, nor 
to hear his voice, as she heard it in the old 
days, the days that seemed so very long ago 
as she looked back to them now ? God help 
her ! it was very hard to bear. 

It was a wild stormy afternoon as she left 
the house, wrapped in her waterproof cloak, 
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Tier veil drawn down and tied behind her 
ears, and set out for the old trysting place 
in the pine wood up the hill-side. The 
weather had quite broken up, and the wind 
was surging through the trees in great sob- 
bing gusts, and moaning off in the distance 
as it hurried away to the sea. The poor 
dead leaves, faded and sodden with the rain, 
were falling in showers, and the old oaks and 
beeches were bowing their heads to the gale 
and beating the air with their gaunt, stark 
arms, in despair at their lost beauty. 

As she toiled up the hill over the yielding, 
spongy ground under the pines, she saw him 
waiting for her, leaning with his back against 
a tree, and his hands in the pockets of his pea- 
coat, but his head was turned away and he did 
not see her till she stood beside him, panting 
and breathless, after her battle with the wind 
and the rain, and the steep hill-side. Then he 
turned, and as he held out his arms to her she 
fell forward with her head on his breast, cling- 
ing round his neck and sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

" Cold and wet ! So cold and wet. My 
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poor child, my poor darling ! *' was all he 
could say, as he put back the damp hair 
which had blown about her face, and drew 
her cloak closer round her shoulders. 

She raised her head at length, and looked 
up in his face with a fixed, despairing look 
in her tearful eyes, that was bad to see at 
two-and-twenty. 

Then they stood there together, hand in 
hand, and talked with the strange unnatural 
calm which men have talked with when all 
that could be done to save the ship on which 
they stood had been attempted, and had seen 
their last hope fail, and knew that they must 
die. 

They stayed there an hour or more, although 
the trees were but little shelter from the rain 
which was now driving heavily, and then 
they walked slowly down to the road, and 
parting there, went on his and her way alone. 
He, to the daily round of his duties, the dull 
monotonous routine of which had now be- 
come utterly distasteful, while before him lay 
the unknown world, the distant land of the 
far East. She, to the old weary life, from 
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which all the sunshine had fled, never to 
return. 

The dead leaves whirled about their feet, 
the black clouds drove along the sullen sky, 
sea birds beat up against the gale to reach 
the land, the tall trees bent like reeds before 
the fury of the storm, and the elements were 
in great unrest. A day not to be forgotten ; 
a day to be remembered in their lives. Truly 
bitter work this — truly heartrending, cruel 
work. 



" So you've been at it again have yer ; 
thought I shouldn't watch yer, thought I 
wouldn't know nuthin' about it, did yer ? *' 

A villainous lookinof hound, a dirtv, ill- 
mannered, ill-conditioned looking cur, with a 
slouching, hang-dog way with him; a greasy 
rabbit-skin cap on his shock head, a sleeved 
waistcoat, tarpauling trousers, and ragged 
old gaiters laced up with string, as he stood 
before Ethel in the road about a quarter of a 
mile from her home. 

" Oh, blow me, you ain't to be trusted, you 
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ain't; jou wouldn't go for to see him no more. 
Oh no, ladies never breaks their words, in 
course not ; gammon ! " 

The manner in which he snarled out this 
last expletive, the way he rolled the quid of 
tobacco in his mouth, and spat between each 
sentence, was like the scurvy-looking scoun- 
A^^\ he was. 

" I seed yer in the wood along o' him," he 
continued ; " yer never thowt as how I was 
by, but I wern't far off, I wern't. Lookee 
here," he went on, slapping the rusty barrel 
of an old gun, that he was hugging up under 
his arm to keep the wet from the lock, 
*' lookee here, I had him covered with this 
mor'n once, and I was very nigh pullin* the 
trigger, very nigh pulhn' it, I was. Now 
mark me," and he seized his gun as he said 
this, and banged the butt down in a pool at 
his feet sending the water spirting up over 
her dress, " don't you give me the chance 
again, for, by Grod, I'll not let him off 
twice." 

She heard him to the end without saying a 
word, then raised her head and looked at him 
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with such ioefEable scorn in her eyes that his 
own wandered restlessly before their gaze. 

" You will not see him again, for he is 
going to India." 

" Oh blow me, don't come that ; oh, yer 
ain't a going to stick me up with that, yer 
ain't;" he was rather taken aback, he had not 
calculated on this. "Oh, I say, look here, 
don't come that ! I wouldn't have hurt him, 
it's only my talk, miss." He was beginning 
to cringe now, to grovel and whine ; " darn it 
all, when a chap's hard up, miss, what's a 
chap to do, miss ? I say, miss, you'll let us 
have suffin' afore yer go, won't yer, miss ?" 

She turned on him fiercely — 

" Not another farthing shall you ever have 
from me ; you may be dying of want, dying 
for a crust of bread to keep body and soul 
together, and may cry and pray to me to 
have pity on you, but I will have none," and 
she passed him and hurried on her way, 
leaving him standing there in the mud and 
the rain, looking after her and cursing her 
and himself and his luck, in the impotent 
rage of his dastardly heart. 



CHAPTER XII. 



FAREWELL ENGLAND. 



TcTESDAY came, and in the morning the de- 
tachment of the Fusiliers fell in on parade 
for the last time, to march to the railway 
.station. 

Their successors had arrived already and 
were loafing about the square, picking out 
their baggage, and gradually settling them- 
selves down, asking all sorts of questions 
meanwhile as to what kind of place it was. 
** Nice people about ? Any shooting to be 
got ? Lots of fishing," they had heard. 

" All reported present, sir," says Forrester, 
who was acting adjutant to Major Wood- 
stock. 

" Fusiliers, slope arms ! form fours, right ! 
by companies, left wheel ! quick march ! ** 
says the Major, and they move off, out at the 
gate and along the road by the canal through 
the town to the station, and a crowd accom- 
panies them cheering all the way, and the- 
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men, marchiDg at ease and having no band 
with them, strike up " Auld lang syne," and 
give it out lustily. 

Gray, walking behind with Forrester, says, 
"How do you feel, old man?" and George 
answers, " Down to zero.'* 

At the station there is a special train 
waiting for them, with its engine screamint]^ 
and snorting, impatient to be off, so in they 
get, and as it leaves the platform the mea 
put their heads out of the windows and give 
three ringing cheers, which the crowd inside 
respond to and the crowd outside take up, 
and they still hear it in the distance as they 
steal away. 

" One last fond look,'* says Stirling, as 
they ascend an incline and the little town of 
Ulsmere lies down below them, with its elm 
trees, its canal, and its lake in the fair country 
beyond. 

Q^hey all crane their necks out of the win- 
dow to catch a last glimpse of it before a 
turn in the line shuts it out, and then sit 
down, take out their pipes and commence to 
smoke methodically. 
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" Too good to last, that was,** says Wilmot 
at lengtb* 

'• Too good, bjr Jove ! " exclaims Belton ; 
** never have such lock again." 

" I shall certainly come back one of these 
days," Stirling observes. "One always says 
that though, and one never does after alL" 

" Xo, very seldom," replies Forrester. " I 
should like to come back irith you and have 
a look at the old place some time or other 
thoucrh. Let's reo^ister a vow ! " 

" Done along with you," answered Stirling, 
pulling out his pocket-book, " I'll make a 
note of it." 

The next three months passed but too 
quickly with our friends of the Fusiliers, for 
soon after they reached Portsmouth the leave 
season commenced, and, being under orders 
to sail on the fifteenth of January, they had 
to divide the time and make as much of it as 
possible, and what with getting their outfits, 
laying in a stock of utterly useless things — 
as men will do who are going to India for the 
first time — and taking leave of their friends, 
the days fled rapidly enough. 
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Stirling, who had decided some time ago 
upon not going out, had been fortunate 
enough to get transferred to the Guards. 
Unwilling as he was to leave the regiment 
and all his old friends, he felt that it would be 
foolish to remain and throw away ten years 
of his Kfe for no adequate return that could 
accrue to him for the utter loss of so many 
of his best days; and the others, though 
sorry to lose him, agreed that he was per- 
fectly right. 

India, some years ago, was the harbour of 
refuge for a poor military man, and to a 
certain extent it is so still, but on a very 
limited scale. 

Everything of late years has risen consider- 
ably in price, and servants' wages, house 
rent, food, and consequently mess expenses 
are double what they were formerly. For a 
civilian there are, as heretofore, numerous 
good appointments open, but even then you 
may divide his income by exactly one half in 
estimating the return he gets for it. You 
hear some fond parent observe how, " our 
son John has been so fortunate, he has got 
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an appointment of a thousand a year." My 
dear, sir or madam, as the case may be, it 
sounds very nice, I admit ; but your son John 
would be infinitely better off with five hun- 
dred a year at home, and although you may 
imagine that a bachelor must be able to save 
a good deal out of an income like his, he will 
tell you that at the end of a year he has very 
few rupees left in his bag. If a young man 
makes up his mind to go out to India for 
tive-and-twenty years (of course I do not 
mean at a stretch) in some civil employ, and 
if he is energetic and industrious, he will be 
sure to succeed and lay by a good deal of 
money, and can return at the end of that 
period to live in rest and plenty in the land 
of his fathers. In rest and plenty I Yes, if 
by rest is implied nothing to do, and no fur- 
ther need of work, and if plenty signifies no 
lack of bodily comforts ; but how is it with 
him in reality ? Alas ! he comes back to find 
his own immediate family, it may be, scattered 
over the land, with their own families around 
them and their own households. Many of 
his relations are dead and his boyish friends 
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have forgotten him, they have passed out of his 
life as he passed from theirs when he sailed 
away so long ago full of hope and energy to 
meet the world before him. Those whom he 
left as children are men and women, and the 
men and women are either in their dotage or 
have passed away into the silent land for 
evermore. He finds few who remember him, 
none, perchance, who care to greet him, and 
feeling lonely and a stranger among his 
people, he settles down in Bath or Chelten- 
ham where, meeting numerous old Indians 
more Indiany than himself, he falls in with 
them, and they herd together like new boys 
at school, heartily wish themselves back again, 
and talk about their dinners and their livers. 

So it is ever with us; we are always seek- 
ing after some vision, some uncertainty, some 
probability, and havinggained it, and, looking 
back on the stony paths and weary deserts we 
trod to reach it, we find our aim, our goal, but 
too often a miserable myth which with its 
stern reality and now uuchangeableuess fills 
our hearts with bitterness and disappointment. 

Seeking after greatness or fame is but 
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weary work, I trow, and will not bring a 
man peace at the last when he has spent his 
best days in the quest. How many a veteran 
warrior, with hoary head and tottering knees, 
would give the crosses off his breast if with 
them he might purchase back a little of the 
golden time of his dead youth. 

On the fourteenth of January the Fusiliers, 
men and ofl&cers, went on board Her Ma- 
jesty's troop ship, " Alligator," which was 
lying alongside of Portsmouth Dockyard, for 
the next day they were to sail. 

Stirling had come down to see the last of 
them, and he and Forrester, with Gray and 
Wilmot, had dined together on shore, where 
they consumed a great deal of champagne and 
otherwise prepared their stomachs for the 
morrow. 

** Well, I hope it won't be very long before 
we're all dining together again," said Stir- 
ling ; " but one stipulation, none of your 
Indian stories, mind." 

" No fear," said Wilmot, " I've been too 
much bored by Eastern experiences myself 
ever to visit others with the infliction." 
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**I don't intend to trouble the gorgeous 
East much," observed Gray, " T want just to 
have a look at it and then I'm off ; so you'll 
find me dining off the gory joint at Simpson's 
in another twelve months, Stirling, my boy." 

Then, it being time to break up, they 
started ** Auld lang syne," and gave out the 
old stave lustily, which has done duty so long 
on these occasions. Very much out of tune 
and very discordant it was, but somehow the 
more hearty for it, and indeed a poor little 
girl- wife in the next room, who had been 
saying good-bye to her parents, and brothers, 
and sisters that morning, and was going to 
the far-off land for the sake of the big man 
with the shaggy beard beside her, was quite 
upset by it, and began to cry afresh, for it 
carried her back to her dear home among the 
Scotch hills which she had been trying to think 
of as little as possible. 

At half-past eight the next morning all who 
were not going left the ship, last words were 
said, last farewells were spoken, hands met 
hands that would never feel the touch again, 
and eyes met eyes that would look on them 

I 
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never more : truly a Charon's ferry boat she 
was to many, this large, unwieldy, black- 
looking old transport, as she woke up after a 
week's rest and now lay puffing, and snort- 
ing, and groaning inwardly, like a man who 
sees from under the blankets his bath wait- 
ing for him on a frosty morning. One long 
shudder runs through her as the screw goes 
round with a rush and chums the water into 
creamy foam about her stem, and then she 
glides off slowly firom her mooring. 

The band of the Fusiliers is on the quarter- 
deck blowing away at "The Girl I Left Behind 
Me," for dear life. Hats are waving and 
handkerchiefs fluttering, and all the fore part 
of the ship alive with soldiers, cheering as 
only British soldiers can cheer and will 
cheer under all and any circumstances. And 
so they sailed away to India, and Stirling 
walked back slowly to the railway station on 
his way to town, and, having taken his seat, 
instead of lighting his pipe as usual, wrapped 
his rug about his legs, and, looking steadfastly 
out of the window at nothing in particular, 
said to himself, " Confound it all 1 " 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE ANDAMANS. 



To follow OUT friends of the Fusiliers on their 
way to India by the overland route would be 
simply tedious and unprofitable, for the 
journey is as well known in these days as 
the road from London to Edinburgh ; indeed, 
to go to India now for six months' shooting 
and back again, is scarcely a greater under- 
taking than crossing the Irish Channel was 
in our grandfather's days. 

They encountered heavy seas in the Bay of 
Biiscay and the usual gale of wind, which 
always appears to be ready, on the shortest 
notice in this famous bay, to pounce down 
jipon any unfortunate vessel that may fondly 
imagine she is going to slip quietly across and 
avoid it, 

H.M. troopship ** Alligator," snorted, and 
strained, and rolled doggedly, as each succes- 
sive sea struck her, and made a great piece of 
work of it altogether. However, after rolling 
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about the bay for two days and two nights^ 
she at length rolled herself out of it and came 
up smiling, so to speak, as she passed through 
the Straits. After this they had lovely 
weather all the way with scarcely a ripple on 
the water, and, having crossed the Desert and 
embarked on board another ship at Suez, they 
reached Bombay in exactly one month and 
two days from the time of their leaving 
Portsmouth. 

Here, to their surprise, they leamt that 
their destination had been altered, and that 
they were to proceed to Kangoon, in Burmah, 
which, they were not sorry to hear, on being 
told it was a very healthy place, and that they 
might do very much worse : so they were 
conveyed in a coasting steamer to Beypore, 
and from thence by train to Madras, where 
they embarked for the last time for Bangoon* 

The regiment at that station gave a de- 
tachment of one company at the Andaman 
islands, so they were obliged to go round by 
them in order to drop their men, and relieve 
those at present quartered there. 

It was a lovely afternoon as they ap- 
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preached the Andamaas ; the sea like a sheet of 
glass, and so transparent that they could see 
the fish darting about the keel of the vessel, 
and the wonderful shells and coral reefs 
beneath. 

The islands themselves presented the efEect 
of shrubs and trees of every variety being 
piled up one on the top of the other, floating 
in amass on the ocean, for, so completely were 
they covered with foliage that no land could 
be discovered until they were near enough to 
see the water washiui^ the rocks. But beauti- 
ful as these islands appear to the eye, with 
their rich and varied shrubs and trees, clothed 
with every shade and tint, from dusky green 
to golden amber, they are treacherous as the 
savages who inhabit them; for amid this 
garden of tropical vegetation, lurk the subtle 
fevers which are so fatal to the European con- 
stitution. 

However, the detachment was stationed on 
a little island separated from the main land, 
named Port Blair, where a penal settlement 
had existed for some years ; and, as it rose 
high out of the water and was cleared to a 
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great extent of vegetation, it was healthy 
enough, particularly as it had the benefit of 
the sea breezes on all sides. 

Gray and Forrester, who were in the same 
company, congratulated themselves upon not 
being the first detailed for this duty, for, a& 
the former remarked, it looked anything but 
a desirable residence except for a gentleman 
who was anxious to evade his creditors, and 
" I think," he continued, " Mark Tapley 
would have looked rather blue if he had seen 
this." 

"Rather a change from old TJlsmere,** 
sighed Forrester, as he stood leaning over the 
side next morning. " I hope to heavens we 
shall stick to head-quarters, Gray, as long as 
we're in Rangoon. I think I should be a fit 
subject for Hanwell before half my time was 
up ; six months, isn't it, they leave the com- 
pany here ? " 

" I dare say it isn't such a bad place for a 
short time," remarked Belton, who was taking 
a look at it through a ship's telescope, " it 
seems to me there ought to be some good 
shooting in that jungle." 
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" If you were an Irish landlord you might 
appreciate the sport,'* replied one of the 
officers they were relieving, and who had 
come on board ; " but as you're not, I advise 
you to keep out of that jungle, as the natives 
are very handy with their bows and arrows, 
I can tell you." 

" Dear me," said Wilmot, "that's extremely 
objectionable ; I shall go home." 

" I'm afraid they must give one a deuced 
bad dinner up there," murmured Gray, " and 
make one pay for it, too, I don't doubt ; 
George, come below and have a brandy and 
soda ; Tm at zero, my boy." 

" He won't stop out long, I'll lay odds," 
said Belton, as they walked off together. 

** No fool he, if he has anything else to 
do," answered Wilmot, and, the dinner gong 
sounding at this juncture, they all obeyed the 
summons and went below. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



EANGOON. 



A FEW days after leaving the Andamans they 
entered the river Irrawaddy, and in three 
hours* time dropped anchor in mid stream be- 
fore the town of Rangoon, only too glad to 
have at length reached their destination. This 
was the appearance which Rangoon pre- 
sented, as they viewed, with a considerable 
amount of curiosity, their future quarters for 
the next three years at all events. The 
Irrawaddy broad and deep ; its inky waters 
rushing down to the sea with an unusual 
force : no chance for the unfortunate man 
who fell over-board here ; however good a 
swimmer he might be, the strong under- 
current would drag him down and hold him 
there, and, whirling him along beneath the 
surface, cast him up perhaps many miles 
away from the spot where the waters first 
closed over him. 

I remember seeing a Burman fall out of a 
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boat here, which his comrade was paddling 
round the ship, and was surprised to see the 
terrified way in which he clung to the side 
until the other hauled him in aii^ain ; I did not 
understand it at the time, but I did afterwards 
when I learnt the secret of this hungry river. 

After the river comes a long black ribbon 
of mud, thick, oozy, and clotted like the 
bottom of an ink bottle : beyond this, a broad 
expanse of shingle, strewed with timber, 
old hampers, broken boxes, and wreck of all 
kinds ; dead dogs and cats, heads and tails 
of fish, and creeping things innumerable. Let 
the dead bury their dead is carried out to a 
nicety here, as regards the brute beasts that 
perish. 

After the shingle, a stretch of grass and 
broken ground, quacked over by troops of 
ducks seeking their meat ; it is scarcely an 
agreeable reflection that they may go a little 
nearer the river and feed there. Beyond the 
^ass lies the road, on the further side of 
which is a long line of habitations stretching 
each way as far as the eye can reach ; a 
strange conglomeration of European shops. 
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white houses, with flat roofs and Venetians, 
and native huts, built on upright piles of 
wood, to be out of the damp and keep the 
floors high and dry. 

The English church, a pretty little struc- 
ture with a spire, stands near the river, and 
beyond it, in the centre of the town, is the 
Roman Catholic place of worship ; four walls 
and a roof, large and unsightly, of the Dublin 
order of bam architecture. The main street 
runs parallel with the river, and is called 
Merchant Street ; the others diverge from 
it at right angles on either side, and aro 
numbered after the American plan. 

Rising above the houses is the Soolay 
Pagoda, where the Burmans made a stand 
and defended themselves when we first landed 
and captured the town. Beyond lies the open 
country, flat, but thickly wooded ; here is 
the cantonment where all the Europeans of 
consequence live and where the barracks are 
situated. In the distance, about two miles 
ofF, is the great, or Dagon Pagoda, which is 
the chief feature in Rangoon, and can be seen 
from every point in the country for milea 
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round. It is a very remarkable structure, 
being only a few feet, I forget exactly how 
many, lower than Saint Paul's. 

In the cool of the evening the regiment 
disembarked and marched through the town 
to the barracks ; up past the China Bazaar 
with all the wares and merchandise laid out 
in the street in front of the shops, the owners 
squatting down behind, smoking and waiting 
for customers. Every now and then a car- 
penter's shop, with men, stripped to the waist, 
working and chatting incessantly. Rangoon 
is full of Chinamen, and they are nearly all 
carpenters by trade ; skilful workmen they 
are, too, notwithstanding the primitive in- 
struments they employ : an English mechanic 
would grumble sorely if he had to make use 
of the tools which they handle so deftly. 

There is not a single Chinese woman in the 
place as, according to their custom, they never 
leave their own country, so the men take unto 
them wives of the Burmese, and it is by no 
means a pleasing contrast, the deep brown 
complexions of the women and the corpse- 
like hue of their husband's bodies. 
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The barracks are situate about a mile and 
a half from the town on the way to the large 
Pagoda — the Pagoda it is always styled. The 
houses occupied by the officers are on either 
side of the ^road leading to the mess house, 
and beyond that again are the men's quarters. 
They are all builfc of teak wood, and raised 
from the ground on piles, which vary from 
four to ten feet in height. They are only one 
story high, with staircases leading up to the 
verandahs, and are roofed with ** shingle," or 
square pieces of wood, overlapping each other 
like tiles. The buildings are raised on these 
piles in consequence of the intense, penetrat- 
ing damp which rises from the ground during 
the Monsoon, or rainy season, which lasts for 
six months in the year; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing, Rangoon is by no means an unhealthy 
place, and cholera, happily, is scarcely known 
in this part of Burmah. 

The new comers were, indeed, agreeably 
surprised with the appearance of the place as 
they marched up through the cantonment. 
The neat wooden houses, standing in their 
allotted compounds, separated from each other 
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by pailings ; strange, fantastic creepers 
trailing up the piles to the windows ; here 
and there an attempt at a flower garden, 
rather of the tangled, stragly order, for there 
are no plants of our trim English kind, but 
large-leafed, gigantic flowering, unmanage- 
able ones, which run wild hither and thither 
and refuse to be kept within bounds. Long, 
straight, level roads with rows of trees, 
mango, peple, and tamarind on either side, 
and the Pagoda rising at the back, as in stands 
alone on a conical hill, the sides of which are 
covered with palm trees of every variety. 

Here it was that the sharpest fighting took 
place, for the Burmans had entrenched them- 
selves on the hill and fought desperately be- 
hind their wooden stockades ; but it was 
taken at length, though with considerable 
loss, and the graves of those who fell in the 
assault are at the foot of the Pagoda. Plain 
white stones, surrounded with iron railings, 
mark the spot where those brave hearts are 
laid who died so far away from their father* 
land, and now lie sleeping quietly under the 
waving palm trees. 
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Here the Burman comes daily with his little 
offeriDgs of rice and fruit, and tells his beads, 
as he prostrates himself and prays to the un- 
seen God. 

Perhaps his religion differs not so widely 
from ours after all, and the best of us might 
learn much from his earnestness and devo- 
tion. There is a sense of quiet and peace 
about the place, and the graves of the 
sleepers are never disturbed. 

The next day the Fusiliers saw the other 
regiment march out, and settled themselves 
down in the vacated quarters. The ofl&cers' 
bungalows being too large for one, they oc- 
cupied them by twos and threes, according to 
their size ; so Gray, Forrester, and Wilmot 
joined together and took a house between them. 

The first few days they were busy enough, 
driving backwards and forwards to town ; 
buying beds, and baths, and mosquito cur- 
tains, and otherwise furnishing their new 
residence, besides holding levees of servants 
who were looking out for new masters, since 
the old regiment had left most of them be- 
hind. They were all Madrases, as the 
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Burmese but rarely enter a European's ser- 
vice, and it is only with some few of the old 
residents that you find them. 

They picked out three of the most pro- 
mising looking as butlers, and these gentle- 
men entered ofl&ce at once by turning all the 
others out. It is a great chance meeting 
with a fairly honest, respectable servant, un- 
less you happen to get him personally recom- 
mended by his late master, for the greatest 
blackguards among them will produce the 
most unimpeachable characters in hand-writ- 
ing, the fact being that there are men in the 
Bazaar who keep a collection of these docu- 
ments, and hire them out at so much a day 
to servants looking for situations. As a rule 
the greatest scoundrels are the fellows who 
speak English well, and who profess and call 
themselves Christians. They will tell you : 
*' I speak English ; I Christian, saab; drink 
brandy-water and swear same like master; " 
whereas your brandy bottle will remain un- 
touched if you have a servant whose caste 
will not permit him to take it. 

As to an honest native, it is not in his 
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blood to be so, and if he does not rob you, it 
is merely from the fact that he finds " honesty 
the best policy," which proverb, it strikes 
me, might be followed by any ingrained thief 
who would not at all agree with the collateral 
one that says, " virtue is its own reward." 

Our friends left the hiring of other servants 
to their butlers, which is much the best plan, 
as they will then be responsible for them, and 
whatever little perquisites they may have of 
their own, they will take care that the under 
ones shall not rob you. 

*' And this is Burmah," sighed Gray, as they 
sat in the verandah before dressing for mess, 
with their legs up on the arms of their Bombay 
chairs. " It seems to me all the excitement 
is over, and now what's to be done next ?" 

"They say there is cricket here," said 
Forrester, puflBng the smoke of a Burmah 
cheroot slowly out of his mouth. " I shall 
go in for that, but it must be killing work I 
should think, though they say this is the cold 



season." 



*' If it is, I'm off before the hot comes on," 
replied Gray, who was a mass of mosquito 
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bites, having slept without curtains the first 
night. 

" There's boating on the lake, and snipe 
shooting ; races twice a year, and paper 
chases on ponies in the Monsoon ; and there 
you have the correct card," said Wilmot. " I 
suppose we shall get into a groove in time 
and become perfectly contented." 

" The Lord forbid," muttered Gray. 

" I shall go in for theatricals like mad,'* 
exclaimed George, " I only wish old Stirling 
was here. I say, let's get some up soon and 
make a start : I wonder what sort of pieces 
would go down here. 

" The Turkish Bath would be very appro- 
priate," replied Gray, "and as the ther- 
mometer is about a hundred in the shade, you 
might conclude with. Cool as a Cucumber/^ 

**I wonder how the other regiment is 
getting on with the people at Ulsmere," re- 
marked Wilmot, reflectively ; " it seems ages 
since we left, doesn't it ? " 

Which observation set them all talking of old 
times and old friends, till the first mess bugle 
sounding put an end to their conversation. 



CHAPTER XY. 



WEDDING BELLS. 



It was a piping hot day ; not so hot as in 
Rangoon ; there they would call it delightfully 
cool, and congratulate one another on the 
pleasant change ; but hot enough in all con- 
science, at Ulsmere, in the first week in June, 
and at ten o'clock in the morning. The trees 
looked fresh and green in spite of the heat, as 
it was early in the summer, and the sun had 
hardly had a good day to himself at them 
yet, and the long grass under the rookery, by 
the church, was cool and inviting for a lie 
down and a stretch. 

The rooks above were sitting lazy and 
silent, among the branches, as if they found 
caw ing rather dry work on the whole, and 
anything like energy altogether out of the 
question. 

The old Parish Clerk and Sexton in one, 
with the perspiration running down his face, 
was fumbling at the lock of the church door. 
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whioli was resisting his efforts, as it had re- 
sisted them for forty years or more. 

" Dash it all, you wants iling you do," he 
mumbled to himself as it at length gave in 
with a groan, and creaked back on its 
hinges, at which sound the lethargic rooks 
•opened their eyes, gaped, and stretched their 
necks downwards, as if thoy rather thought 
the church was a larder on a large scale, and 
had got something good inside. The Clerk 
then proceeded to take the linen covers off 
the pulpit, reading-desk, and altar, and to lay 
cushions along the altar steps, after which he 
trotted to the vestry, and took out surplices, 
stoles, and hoods for two, having completed 
which arrangements he botook himself to the 
porch for air, and inhaled refreshment in the 
shape of snuff from his waistcoat pocket. 

Bye-and-bye five other men dropped in at 
intervals, who for the most part carried roses 
in their mouths by the stalks, which they 
chewed with much apparent satisfaction ; 
these were the ringers. 

Then people began to assemble by threes 
and fours in the churchyard ; old men and 
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women led by joung chfldreiiy mothers with 
infants in their arms, fathers following with 
a general appearance of fostian and pipes, 
yonng men, slonching and shy, keeping com- 
pany with young girls, giggling and pert ; 
and troops of boys, fiiU of the entrancing fact 
that tbey were out for the day, and no one to 
look after them. 

The latter class were soon enjoying them- 
selves as only boys, who • thoroughly appre- 
ciate a churchyard, can; until suddenly 
brought to a check by the clerk, who wheezed 
out that if they didn't stop tumblin' over 
them toombstones, he'd soon step out and 
tumble over some of them, and, being a man 
of an obese habit, there would assuredly have 
been murder bad he fulfilled his threat. 

Presently a carriage drives up to the 
door, out of which steps an old clergyman 
and a young one, and the clerk and the 
ringers rise up and pull their fore-locks as 
they pass on into the vestry and proceed to 
don their canonicals. 

Then another carriage arrives, and Jack 
Armstrong gets out, followed by his old 
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school and college chum, Tom Steadman, who 
ha& come down to stand by his friend to the 
last, and see him " die game," as he says. 

Yes, Jack is a rector at last, he and Norah 
have at length had their patience rewarded, 
and are to be married to-day. 

Carriages follow one another rapidly no w,and 
the little chancel is getting quite full, while all 
the villagers are taking up positions in the 
body of the building. 

Mrs. Bloom is there, buxom and smiling, 
with her daughters fair and captivating as ever. 

They have got a chuckle-headed young 
man in their train, with very high collars, and 
very weak legs, who looks at the world in 
general through an eye-glass, and commences 
his sentences with, " I say, by Jove though." 

If " a little learning is a dangerous thing," 
his friends need have no fear for him on that 
score, as he possesses a very small amount in- 
deed ; but he has a very neat little estate of 
his own in Norfolk, and acres are better than 
brains any day, for you may work them as 
much as you like with no danger of their 
softening. 
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Mrs. Bloom treats him in a motherly way 
already, and watches, with much com- 
placency. Miss Charlotte and Henrietta 
making their game. 

As these young ladies are proficients, and 
can see one another*s hands, young Sir Hatch 
Colney has a poor chance against them. 

Mr. Bloom has been placed in a recess in 
the wall, by his better-half, to be out of the 
way, and enjoined to keep quiet till the ser- 
vice is over ; so he stands in his niche like a 
monk, and, indeed, for all the conversation 
that escapes him he is the most confirmed of 
Trappists. 

Jack Armstrong walks about, talking to 
everybody, and they all say the same thing to 
him : ** So glad youVe got a fine day, makes 
such a difference, doesn*t it ?" to which he re- 
turns answer : ** Thanks, yes it*s very for- 
tunate.'* 

As he shakes hands with the monk, that 
gentleman actually commences something 
about, " happy the bride that the sun — " till,, 
catching his wife's eye, he pulls up short with 
a cough. 
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Jack appears as much at bis ease as abride- 
groom generally does on tbese occasions, when 
he is looked upon as a kind of bird of prey, 
about to carry off one of the doves from the 
dove-cot ; each new arrival comes in 
stealthily, and apparently ashamed of him- 
self, and they all converse in whispers, and 
walk about on tip- toe. 

It is nearly time for the bride to make her 
appearance now, and Sir Hatch looks round 
out of his collars and says, " I say, by Jove 
though, suppose she does'nt turn up ! " for 
which pleasantry Miss Harry reproveth 
him. 

Just then there is stir amongst the crowd 
in the church, and Norah appears, leaning on 
her father's arm, looking very pretty and 
very pale ; and following after, as she takes 
her place, are her six bridesmaids, among 
whom are her two sisters and Ethel Stewart. 

So Norah and Jack kneel together before 
God's altar, and, in the quaint, beautiful 
language of the marriage service of the 
Church, take one another for better for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, speaking the 
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words not only with their lips, but from their 
hearts. 

I fear in these days few, very few, 
marriages are made in Heaven, as the saying 
is, but that ninety-nine in a hundred are mere 
mutual arrangements and speculations, in 
which the principals have little to say in the 
matter, but act as puppets, obedient to the 
hands that pull the strings. 

The father warns his son, that if he does 
not at once give up the penniless girl to whom 
he has plighted his faith, he will cut him off 
from his share of the inheritance, notwith- 
standing his income is quite suflScient for 
both of them ; he may marry her if he likes, 
but, on the day on which he does so, he will 
find himself a beggar. 

He has no alternative then but to obey, 
and thus the destinies of two lives are altered, 
their happiness, perchance, marred for ever. 

A girl is persuaded, perhaps forced, by her 
parents to accept the man she detests for the 
sake of his wealth or position ; they forget 
their own little romance, if such existed in the 
bye-gone days, or else look upon it as a folly 
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which it is their duty to save their child from ; 
and so, " grossly contriving tlieir dear 
daughter's good," they see her kneeling before 
God's altar, vowing, with her lips to be a 
faithful wife to him she does not love, while 
her thoughts are far away with one who has 
gone forth into the distant world with a great 
sorrow at his heart. 

The ceremony being over, and the little 
•after performance in the vestry gone through, 
they file off two and two, the Reverend Jack 
with his young wife on his arm leading the 
way, whilst the old organist floods the church 
with the grand harmonies of Spohr; the 
•organ is not a very good one, having been 
purchased after some trouble in raising the 
money by subscription, but the poor old man, 
who sits at the keys, is a broken-down, un- 
appreciated genius in his way, and he plays 
as if he feels the spirit of the great master, and 
loves the music. 

The wedding breakfast at " The Cedars" 
-afterwards goes off in the usual manner ; 
there is a great deal of champagne, and a 
great deal of small talk ; toasts are proposed 
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with the usual nervousness, and responded to 
with the customary feebleness ; the only 
speech that is at all original being Sir Hatch 
Colney's, who, on being urged by the 
youngest Miss Bloom to return thanks for the 
ladies, rises to his feet with his glass in his 
eye, and says, '' I say, by Jove, though, no- 
body'U answer for the ladies, so I'm awfully 
obliged to you," sits down with a laugh, and 
buries his blushing countenance in his cham- 
pagne glass. 

Soon after they leave the table, Norah 
goes away to change her dress, and then the 
carriage drives round which is to convey them 
to the station, and everyone, servants and alU. 
crowd into the hall to see them off. 

Sir Kichard takes Norah in his arms and 
says : " God bless you my child," and turns 
away to blow his nose and wipe his eyes, for 
the sun at the door is so dazzling. 

Florence and Hilda hang about her, and 
cry a good deal, and Norah cries a little her- 
self, though she smiles through her tears all 
the while. 

Then they drive off, amidst a volley of shoes > 
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full of present happiness, and trust and hope 
for the future. Sir Hatch, in the ardour of 
the moment, seizes the first article in the shape 
of a slipper he can lay his hand on, which be- 
ing one of Miss Sarah Abbotts' goloshes, that 
maiden's temper is considerably ruffled, until 
it is recovered. 

So Norah and Armstrong are man and wife, 
and have commenced the journey of life 
together, on which road we will wish them 
God speed. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ME. SLOPER, F.B.G.S. 



There was a ball at The Cedars that evening, 
at which ** all the elite of the neighbourhood 
were present," as the local paper had it next 
day, in a column and a half, headed " Fashion- 
able Intelligence." Mr. Sloper, F.R.G.S., 
was there, sidling round the room in search 
of partners, and buttoning and unbuttoning 
his lavender gloves, which, from beiag re- 
peatedly worked at, and from natural causes, 
had lost much of their original colour which 
had fled to the finger ends, and accumulated 
in a sort of Prussian blue. 

Mr. Sloper's outward man was not attrac- 
tive. He wore his dull yellow hair long, and 
didn't brush it over much. He had weak, 
sandy eyebrows ; light grey eyes, which 
looked green at night through his spectacles; 
a wide mouth, with a large underlip, and a 
nose which ran straight for a bit, when it 
stopped short and turned up. His whiskers 
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grew in patches, like stubble on an unfruitful 
soil, till they reached his chin, where they 
broke out in a strong tuft of bristles, which 
he caressed when he was pleasant and bit 
when he was dangerous — for Mr. Sloper 
could be dangerous at times, and strike 
stealthily and unawares, and his weapon was 
his tongue. 

•* May I have the pleasure of a dance. Miss 
Stewart?" he began, sidling up to where 
Ethel was sitting beside her Aunt Sarah. 
** The next is the Lancers, if you're not 
engaged for that." 

** Thanks Mr. Sloper ; yes I am engaged 
for this, and — " looking down at her card, 
" I fear I haven't a dance left." 

This was not exactly the case, as there 
were two or three blanks, which Mr. Sloper' s 
feline eyes detected, and Mr. Sloper's mental 
faculties made a note of. 

"You do not dance. Miss Abbott?" he 
enquired, turning to that lady. 

" No, I don't!" replied Miss Sarah, sharply. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon." 

" Not at all. As if I should go capering 
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round the room at my time of life, and with 
a booby like that too," she continued to 
Ethel, as Mr. Sloper skated away, " I can't 
abide the man, and he knows it." 

Miss Sarah had never forgiven him since 
the affair of the cattle at the picnic, and his 
conduct on that occasion. Her sister had 
offered him a seat home that day before she 
could prevent it, but she glared at the unfor- 
tunate man, and snorted at him at intervals 
in such a way during the drive, that he would 
have infinitely preferred walking twice the 
distance. 

From this memorable day Mr. Sloper dated 
three of his secret animosities. Miss Sarah 
Abbott openly showed her dislike for him 
without taking the trouble to conceal it. He 
hated Forrester, simply because he happened 
to turn up at the right moment and complete 
his discomfiture, by letting them see what a 
coward he was ; and this feeling he extended 
to Ethel when he saw there was something 
between her and George. ** Thinks such a 
lot of himself," said Mr. Sloper, inwardly, 
ruminating about the latter. " Always the way 
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with these fellows, look down on a civilian as 
if he was dirt. How all the girls — a ])ack of 
fools — can run after them as they do I can't 
think. Oh he sings so well, and looks so nice 
in his uniform, and is so exceedingly pleasant 
altogether. Bah I I hate such rubbish ; they 
look at the outside and the gloss and all 
that, and don't care a straw what sort of a 
man's under it." 

Certainly there was not much gloss on Mr. 
Sloper to dazzle the eye of the beholder, 
which he was probably aware of. Now his 
rancour was doubly stirred against Ethel by 
her refusing to dance with him, and he stood 
gnawing his tuft in a corner till the dance 
was over, and saying to himself, '* I'll get a 
rise out of them all yet." 

Although Ethel had denied Mr. Sloper a 
dance it is not to be supposed that she pre- 
ferred remaining in the ranks of the wall- 
flowers, and sitting like a maiden all forlorn; 
on the contrary, she found it rather a pleasant 
evening on the whole, and was surprised to 
find how much she enjoyed herself. 

A wound, however deep, must heal to a 
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certain extent, with time; but it will still 
be a sensitive place which, when touched^ 
will bring to mind a sense of the old agony. 
Thus it was with Ethel : she had begun to 
feel that life, after all, was not such a miser- 
able existence, and that there were still some 
things worth living for. The clouds had 
lifted a little that hung so heavily on the 
landscape, and the sun broke out once more 
in fitful gleams. Not that she was a whit 
less loyal in her heart of hearts towards 
George Forrester ; she loved him as faithfully 
and truly as ever, and had never wavered an 
instant from her fixed determination of re- 
maining single for his sake. No great strength 
of mind, you will say, to keep a vow which 
she had no means of breaking. Not so, how- 
ever; she had only just returned fi:*omTown, 
where she had been realising all the delights 
of a first season, which were peculiarly attrac- 
tive to a young girl like her, who had hitherto 
been spending her existence in an out-of-the- 
way part of the country, with only two old 
ladies for her companions. 

She was a very pretty girl, with plenty to 
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say for herself, and it was not to be wondered 
at that she was very much admired wherever 
she went ; her clear brilliant complexion show- 
ing to immense advantage beside the made- 
up beauties around her — as Charley York, of 
the Coldstreams, remarked, atLady Milleflour s 
ball : " She's the jolliest and prettiest little 
girl in the room ; " to which his friend the 
Honourable Dick SnaflBe returned answer : 
" Could give 'em all a stone and win hands 
down." 

"You must be careful how you make 
friends, my dear," old Lady Clarisf orde, with 
whom she was staying, said to her. " You 
will meet a great many young men who will 
talk a great deal of nonsense to you, and say 
much more than they mean." 

" You needn't be the least afraid," replied 
Ethel, smihng ; ** there is not the slightest 
danger." 

" I am not quite so sure of that, my dear," 
her old friend rejoined ; and then she said no 
more about it. 

Before Ethel left Town she had had two 
proposals, both of which would have been 

L 
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considered most desirable matclies. She kept 
her own counsel, however, and said nothing 
about it to Lady Clarisforde. As for the 
rejected ones, one of them was heard to say 
afterwards, that "it was quite a pleasure to 
be refused, she looked so jolly sorry for 
you." 

So Ethel returned to her quiet home in the 
country, much better for the change of scene 
and constant occupation which kept her from 
perpetually brooding over her sorrow. The 
grief was there still, and it seemed to come 
back upon her afresh with the old associa- 
tions, but upon the whole the great bitter- 
ness was past. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



so SOON FORGOTTEN. 



^* Wasn't long making up his mind, was he?** 
" No indeed, quite sudden : Fancy ! " 
" I always thought Mr. Forrester was an 
impetuous sort of man. I hope she isn't 
black ! " 

** Oh you dreadful man, how can you ? " 
The first speaker was Mr. Sloper; his 
companion, a gushing young thing of six or 
seven and forty. 

They were sitting at the supper table to- 
gether, and Ethel, who was a few places off, 
hearing George's name mentioned, listened 
intently for what followed, having but partly 
<;aught the beginning of the conversation. 
" How soon is it to be ? " 
" Oh, it's all over by this," replied Mr. 
Sloper, who saw out of the corner of his 
spectacles that Ethel was watching him. 
" M'arried and done for about — let me se 
yes — ^just about a week ago." 
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" Who's married and done for ? Compli- 
mentary, upon my word ! " enquired Hilda 
Talbot, across the table. 

" Mr. Forrester," replied Mr. Sloper, strok- 
ing his tuft ; *' quite a bit of news, isn't it ? " 

" Bah ! I don't believe a word of it," ex- 
claimed Miss Sarah Abbott, who was sitting 
beside Hilda, addressing a portrait over Mr. 
Sloper's head. 

" Where did vou hear it ? " asked Hilda. 

" I was told by a friend only yesterday." 

" Who was that, may I ask ? " 

"Well, you see, he — the fact is — " said 
Mr. Sloper, lowering his voice to a confiden- 
tial whisper, " he asked me not to mention his 
name as having talked about it, for it appears 
Mr. Forrester's family are terribly upset by 
the news; I'm afraid it is not quite a connec- 
tion that one would have wished for." 

" What's that ? " said Miss Sarah, with 
her eyes on the portrait. 

Mr. Sloper repeated himself. 

** Fiddlesticks I " replied Miss Sarah, to 
the picture. 

The news concerning George Forrester, 
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who was known to nearly everyone present, 
set them all talking at that end of the table, 
but to one it came like a lightning-stroke, so 
sharp and quick in its intensity. At first 
Ethel was so stunned by the shock that she 
seemed to see people, and flowers, and lights, 
all whirling past her vision in one vast con- 
fusion, and the voices of the speakers sounded 
like voices in a dream. But when she came 
to herself, when she could collect her thoughts 
and think of what she had just heard, the 
sharp agony of the blow rushed upon her, 
and she felt as one who has been rescued 
from drowning feels, when consciousness 
returns. 

George married ! Had he then forgotten her 
so soon, so very soon ? It was true she had 
herself broken off their engagement; and 
surely she was not so selfish as to wish him to 
sacrifice his happiness for her ; but still he 
had sworn for the sake of the one little ray 
of hope she had given him to wait patiently 
and faithfully. 

Tom Steadman, who had been leaning over 
the back of her chair, talking to her, was be- 
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ginning to wonder why she had taken no notice- 
of his last question, which he had repeated 
twice, till, catching sight of her face, in a 
mirror opposite, he was quite startled at her 
actual appearance. 

"I'm afraid you're not quite well, Miss 
Stewart," he said, bending down and speak- 
ing softly in her ear. 

Ethel pushed back her chair, and rose. 
"It's so hot. — I — T should like to go into 
the hall," she said, taking his arm. 

" It is awfully warm in there," he said, as 
they left the room, " would you like to stand 
in the doorway a bit — ^if you're not afraid of 
catching cold ? " 

" No thanks, I'll sit down here ; and would 
you kindly ask Miss Abbott to come to me."^ 

" What is it, dear ? " enquired the old lady 
as she came up. 

" I've been so dreadfully faint, aunt, and— 
I should like to go home please." 

" My darling, you do look terribly white ; 
get your cloaks and things, aijd I'll go and 
fetch your Aunt Sarah," said Miss Abbott^ 
trotting off. 
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To Ethel the drive seemed intenninable, 
as she lay back in her seat with her eyes shut, 
occasionally opening them to see whereabouts 
they were and longing to get on faster. They 
drew up at the door at length, and directly 
they got into the house she went off to bed. 

" A pretty business, a very pretty busi- 
ness," said Miss Sarah that night, standing 
in front of the fire with her dressing gown 
on, in her sister's bed room. " I was a fool 
and blind, and so were you, Matilda." 

" My dear Sarah ! " 

" Yes, a fool and blind not to have seen 
before that the child was over head and ears 
in love with that George Forrester." 

" My dear, do you really think so ?" asked 
her sister anxiously ; she was sitting in an 
old chintz-covered arm chair with her feet 
on the fender. 

" Bless us all, think so ! Yes, I'm sure of 
it now, and why I didn't see it before I don't 
know. If this is true about him — if he's 
played fast and loose with her — he's a brute, 
that's what he is, and the first time I see him 
I'll tell him so." 
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" Oh lord ! " said Mr. Sloper, aloud to 
himself, as he sat on the side of his bed, and 
kicked off his boots and other garments in a 
manner not at all becoming an F.R.G.S. "Oh 
lord, this is a game ! " and his reflections 
seemed to afford him such infinite amusement 
that he fell back on the bed and laughed till 
his sides ached. Then he slipped between 
the blankets, and leaning over to blow the 
candle out went off into another fit of 
laughter, till at length he gasped and gurgled 
and chuckled himself off to sleep. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SOMETHING LIKE A SHOT. 

T^ow if Mr. Sloper's chuckle, iDstcad of as- 
cending for ever through infinite space, as 
we are led to believe, had taken a horizontal 
flight and passed by the ear of one of two 
watchers who lay on the outskirts of a 
thicket up the Burmah country, it is more 
than probable that that merry gentleman 
would have, ere long, laughed at the wrong 
side of his mouth. 

On one occasion he had let slip some re- 
mark to a half -pay captain in the Navy which 
affected the character of one of his relatives, 
and the Commander, without contradicting 
him, had opened the door and assisted Mr. 
Sloper downstairs with the toe of his right 
boot ; so since that little episode he had been 
more discreet, and never gave a dog a bad 
name till he had ascertained that he was well 
out of sight. 

So George Forrester, stretched under the 
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shade of a large mango tree with his rifle^ 
beside him, and the smoke of a short, black 
cheroot curling up under his moustache, 
never imagined what an interesting little tale 
that gentleman had concocted and promul- 
gated about him so many miles away. 

He and Wilmot were out on a shooting ex- 
pedition up the country, the game they were 
after being the Samba deer, and indeed any- 
thing else that came in their way. Theyhad 
not yet had a shot at the former, this being 
the first day that they had got well into their 
neighbourhood. 

Where they were lying they had the jungle 
at their back and thick woods stretched 
away to the right and left in a circular form,, 
gradually converging till they met again in 
front of them, at a distance of about a mile. 
They had sent a large party of beaters into 
the woods forming a chain round the circle,, 
to drive the deer into the open, when they 
trusted from their position to get them within 
range. 

" Phew," ejaculated Wilmot, taking off his 
topic and mopping his face, after they had 
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been silently consuming cheroots for the 
space of two hours and gazing at the plain 
before them, which was utterly devoid of 
life ; " if we ar nt going to have more ex- 
citement than this I shall bolt and go and 
get something to eat." 

" Hush," said Forrester, flinging away his 
cheroot and grasping his rifle, " here they 
come ; look ! " 

About half a mile distant to their right 
appeared a string of dark animals emerging 
from the jungle at a slow trot; when they 
got out in the open they halted and looked 
about them, stamping on the grass and evi- 
dently listening for the sounds which had 
scared them from the woods, and then started 
off in a direct line across the plain for the 
opposite timber. 

" By Jove I they'll come right across us, 
exclaimed Wilmot. " Lie still, you brute ! 
this to one of two dogs who, coupled to- 
gether, seemed already aware that something 
was up, and were straining their necks to 
Bee over the fallen tree behind which the 
party were crouching. 
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The Samba, having got well out into the 
plain and no longer scenting danger, pro- 
ceeded at a slower pace, stopping now and 
again to crop the herbage on their way ; but, 
much to the chagrin of Forrester and Wilmot, 
thej seemed to be gradually increasing the 
distance between them, and they began to 
fear that after all they would not get a shot 
at them. 

On reaching the jungle, however, the 
herd, instead of entering it, passed slowly 
along its outskirts straight in the direction 
of the four brown barrels that lay waiting to 
deal death amongst them. 

" You take the one next the timber," whis- 
pered Forrester, " I'll have the outside one.'* 

" All right ; are you ready ? we ought to 
hit at this distance.' ' 

"Hold on a bit, they're coming straight 
at us, give them twenty yards more." 

Scarcely were the last words out of For- 
rester's mouth when the leading Samba 
stopped, threw up his head, turned tail, 
and was off like the wind with the whole 
herd at his heels. So taken by surprise were 
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our friends that neither of them even thought 
of sending a shot after the flying deer, who 
in two minutes were out of sight. 

"Well I'm hanged," growled Wilmot, 
" there's infernal luck for you ! What the 
deuce could have startled them ? I believe 
they must have heard us talking." 

" Devil a bit," said Forrester ; " they 
couldn't possibly have heard us. I expect 
one of the niggers must have shown himself; 
I'll murder him if he has." 

" Well, we'll soon find out at all events," 
returned Wilmot; "let's go round and see." 

So saying they made their way towards 
the spot where the deer appeared to have 
been scared from. They were sauntering 
along leisurely enough, grumbling about 
their bad luck and vowing vengeance on the 
beaters if it should turn out to be their fault, 
when suddenly Wilmot stopped, made a 
snatch at the dogs and dragged them back 
by the coupling leather, almost strangling 
them in his haste. 

" What in the world — " began Forrester, 
but never finished his sentence, for looking 
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up on the instant he saw but too plainly the 
cause of the other's movements. 

From where they had halted the jungle 
retreated in a circular form around some 
large boulders or rocks which lay propped 
against each other, and were almost com- 
pletely covered by creeping plants which 
twisted their tendrils in and out of the 
crevices like snakes. At their foot and in 
the shadow, lay the figure of a man, evidently 
fast asleep, with his head resting on his coat 
which he had taken ofE and rolled up for a 
pillow, his topic over his face, and his gun 
lying beside him. 

Was this the sight that had made our 
friends stop and, almost holding their breaths, 
sink down behind the underwood ? Certainly 
not. In the present state of their ruflBed 
feelings they were scarcely likely to have so 
much consideration for the repose of a 
stranger, and it was still more improbable 
that they should fall in with anyone whom 
they wished to cut in Central Burmah. 

No, after the first glance their eyes were 
not fixed upon the recumbent figure on the 
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ground, but upon the huge beast which was 
'Crouching upon the top of the rocks, slowly 
dragging its lithe body over them, then 
halting at intervals and lying motionless, save 
for the curling from side to side of the tip of 
its tail, as it watched the sleeper beneath. 

Wilmot and George had been long enough 
in the country to see at once that this was 
no ordinary tiger, which might be scared as 
easily as a hare at the sight of a human 
being, but that it was one of the terrible 
man-eaters which lie on the outskirts of a 
native village carrying off any stray inhabi- 
tant it may meet with, as a wolf might bear 
off a sheep from the fold. 

Wilmot was still holding the dogs down, 
and fortunately what slight breeze there was, 
was blowing directly from them, or they 
would have scented the brute and their whines 
would instantly have brought matters to a 
crisis. 

Forrester almost mechanically cocked his 
rifle, though he hardly knew what they were 
going to do, when Wilmot leant over and, 
whispering in his ear " By God, George, you 
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must try it," twisted the*^ cord][by which he 
had hold of the dogs round a stump, and 
took up his own gun. 

No time was to be lost as the beast had 
reached the highest boulder, which was 
slightly detached from the rest, and was halt- 
ing before springing across the interval. 

" Wait till he's on that point," whispered 
Forrester, *' then I'll fire ; but, for God's 
sake, be quick afterwards if I miss." 

It was an awful moment, as he placed the 
barrel of his rifle in the fork of a sapling, for 
a firm rest, laid his cheek to the butt, and 
looked along the sights. 

The animal had leaped upwards, lightly as 
a cat, and now lay along the stone, its hot 
breath just stirring the trailing exotic which 
hung down immediately over the unconscious 
man below. 

Wilmot, grasping his rifle like a vice, felt 
his heart beating, as if it would burst, in 
great surging thumps, and on Forrester's 
forehead large drops of perspiration stood like 
beads. 

Would the hammer cever fall ? A crack. 
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a puff of smoke, a wild hurrah, and up went 
Wilmot's topie in the air as, regardless of the 
sun, he rushed for ward, followed by Forrester, 
and poured his two barrels into the beast 
which was rolling, and twisting, and writhing 
over the ground. 

One quiver of the giant frame, one con- 
vulsive stretch of the limbs, an opening and 
closing of the crescent claws, and it lay- 
motionless, dead, with the red blood pouring 
from the mouth and nostrils. No need for 
that last shot of Wilmot's though ; For- 
rester's bullet had done the work, severing 
the spine above the shoulder : half an inch 
higher and he would have missed ; altogether, 
so, as Wilmot said afterwards, the man had 
been saved within an inch of his life. 

The stranger, aroused at the first shot, had 
sprung to his feet, and, instinctively recoiling 
from the brute which was rolling beside him 
in the death agony, stood staring in blank 
astonishment and utter bewilderment, now at 
our friends, then at the dead tiger, till Wilmot 
picked up his hat and handed it to him, 
sayings 

M 
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** You had an uncommonly near shave of it, 
I can tell you." 

" Bless my soul — ^you don't mean to say, 
then, the beast — ^?" 

" Was about to make a meal of you," re- 
plied Wilmot, " that he certainly was." 

" Then, under God," said the other, grasp- 
ing his hand, " you have saved my life." 

'' Don't thank me, thank him," returned 
Wilmot, pointing to Forrester, who was 
stooping over the animal, while the dogs were 
trembling and snifi&ng at the body, half fear- 
ful of such a foe even in death ; " his shot did 
the trick, though I couldn't resist taking a 
pot at him when he was kicking." 

" I cannot thank you," said the stranger, 
turning to Forrester ; " what can I say but 
that I owe my life to you ? " 

" Oh, it was very lucky we happened to 
turn up at the right moment, Wilmot and I ; 
my name's Forrester. It was a blessing, too, 
I hit him just there, as it crippled him at 
once. I didn't know there were many tigers 
About here." 

" No, more there are, and it's very rare in- 
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deed to come across one of these man- 
eaters. Ton are both up from Rangoon, I 
presume ? " 

" Yes, we belong to the Fusiliers.'* 
" Ah, so I thought : my name is Stewart ; 
I'm in the Burmese Commission, and have 
been about eleven months up the country ; 
dreary work it is, too, so wretchedly lonely ; 
but I haven't much more time to put in, I'm 
happy to say. Are you out for long ? " 

"About a fortnight more and then we go 
back to Rangoon." 

" Well, you can't possibly do better than 
stay where you are for that time ; you will 
get as good shooting here as any in the 
ooimtry, and if you will only come and put up 
at my house, I live a fiew miles off, I'll do my 
best to show you good sport." 
" Oh, thanks, you're very kind." 
" Stuff ! Don't please talk about kindness 
after that," indicating the beast,- " it will 
really be quite a god-send to have you both 
for a while, however short, so, if you haven't 
laid any other plans, put me under a still 
further obligation and come." 
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That being settled they spent the remainder 
of their leave with their so strangely encoun- 
tered acquaintance, who proved as good as 
his word, by putting them in the way of as 
good a fortnight's shooting as that part of 
the country afforded. 

The first night, as they were sitting in the 
veranda smoking their cheroots and sipping 
their brandy and soda, their host having left 
them for a moment, Forrester said, looking 
round to see he was out of hearing — 

" You know who he is, don't you ? *' 

" Rather ; guessed directly I heard his 
name, and the likeness, too : extraordinary 
coincidence, isn't it ? " 

" Awfully odd." 

You may be sure that the old Colonel was 
not less surprised than they had been, when 
he heard how they had been quartered at 
TJlsmere and knew all his friends there, and 
his daughter in particular. 

" Dear, dear, how strangely things turn 
out ! " he exclaimed. " To think of our falling 
across one another in this way ; that you 
should have known my dear child, and then 
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come out here and arrive just in the nick of 
time to save her old father's life : dear, dear, 
dear. Ab, my poor little Ethel was very 
nearly being an orphan to-day ; not but that 
her aunts are each as good as a mother to her ; 
but her own died when she was a little 
thing, so high ; and — and we love each other ; 
everyone loves my little Ethel, everyone who 
knows her." 

And the Coloners eyes glistened under his 
white eyebrows as he sat, unconscious of the 
cheroot between his fingers, gently tapping 
the floor with his foot and murmuring to him- 
self, " Dear, dear, dear." 

Once during their stay Forrester had 
thought that he would tell Colonel Stewart all 
about himself and Ethel, but afterwards he 
decided that he would not do so. " If every- 
thing had gone smoothly," he said to himself, 
** of course I should have spoken to him, but 
as it is T had better not. It would hardly be 
fair to Ethel as, if he did not know what could 
have induced her to act as she has done, he 
might worry her by desiring her to tell him ; 
and if he did know he might think it right to 
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tell me, and after what I promised I ought 
not to know this terrible secret except from 
her." 

So when the last day came, and they took 
leave of the old Colonel, with many reitera- 
tions on both sides that they must not lose 
sight of each other, he knew nothing of what 
had passed between his daughter and George 
Forrester. 

It is not to be supposed that the latter had 
settled down into a quiet state of contentment 
and accepted his fate as inevitable with re- 
gard to Ethel : on the contrary, the sedentary 
existencehe led in Rangoon only conduced the 
more to recall his thoughts continually to the 
time passed with her which seemed so far away 
now, and to the unaccountable turn that 
events had taken in the latter part of those 
days. 

On this he was perpetually dwelling, and, 
naturally enough, all sorts of absurdities pre- 
sented themselves ; but on one point he had 
satisfied himself, and that was, that the change 
had taken place during that short time, a 
quarter of an hour at the most, when he had 
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left her on the mountain on that, to him, 
memorable day. 

He had talked it over with Wilmot as he 
had before done with Stirling, and, without 
arriving at any surmise the least probable, 
they both agreed it was a most marvellous 
affair and utterly without precedent. He 
was almost sorry, when he returned from his 
expedition with Wilmot, that he had not 
spoken to her father. It was miserable work 
going on like this, perfectly maddening at 
times, and he wished it was ended one way or 
the other. 

It was not half so bad for her, she could tell 
him everything if she liked, it was all in her 
own hands, whereas he was powerless ; no, 
it was not nearly so bad for her. Was it ? 
Ah, he little knew what she had suffered ; he 
had not realised what it was to act as she had, 
and give no reason for so doing ; hers was 
the harder part, and he judged her wrongly 
in his haste. 

When he came to himself he felt that he 
had done so, and reproached himself with his 
selfishness. Had sh^ not told him — setting her 
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own feelings aside, that what she had done 
she had done for love of him— that day under 
the cedars. And then he went over that 
scene again, and from that his memory would 
travel back to the unclouded days before, 
down to the time he first met her when she 
played an accompaniment for him at an even- 
ing party, and he had found himself thinking 
a good deal about her after he went home 
that night. 

Oh, for a little, ever so little, of that time 
to live over again ; how much better use he 
would make of it, how considerate, how per- 
fect, in short, would be his behaviour to- 
wards her. He had taken it all too much as 
a matter of course, and did not value the 
golden cup he held in his hand so easily, till 
it escaped from his fingers and was swept 
away before his eyes by the rushing tide of 
fate. 

Alas, the past for ever lends a tinge of 
colouring, however dark the picture was, and 
we travel but a short space along the road of 
life before we turn and look back, with a lin- 
gering gaze upon the pleasant fields we must 
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traverse never more, while the blue moun- 
tains before us, that looked so fair in the far 
ofE distance, now show the arid tracts upon 
their sterile slopes. 

Days that we thought of no account once 
«,ppear very pleasant now, and if there be 
really happy ones to look back upon, they 
&eem very bright indeed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



POOR MB. STOLE. 



And how had it fared with Ethel all this 
time? 

She was very miserable and unhappy, of 
course, when she heard and believed that 
George was married, and although she did 
not get a fever and lie at death's door, as 
heroines are generally supposed to do on an 
emergency, the news did affect her consider- 
ably, and she went about in a purposeless 
way, looking so pale and wan the while, that 
her aunts became seriously uneasy about her. 
She had confided to them a part of what had 
transpired, but merely said that it had been 
broken ofE before he had left and that it was 
not his fault in any way, leaving the old 
ladies as much mystified as Greorge himself. 

After a time she roused herself and re- 
solved to crush the inward pain and blot out 
the recollection of the 'misery; but it was^ 
one thing to resolve and another to carry it 
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out, as she found. However it did her good, 
and she determined that she would occupy 
herself and try and be of some use in her 
httle way. So, as a beginning, she went to 
Mr. Stole, although she did not personally 
care much for him, and asked him to give 
her something to do in the parish, and Mr. 
Stole found her plenty to do, more than 
she could well get through Avith, in fact, but 
she set herself to it bravely and, after a 
time, began to take a good deal of interest 
in her work. 

She also found that she had a good deal 
mistaken Mr. Stole, whom she had formerly 
looked upon as a man who set his face against 
every harmless amusement simply because 
they were not to his own taste, and whose 
beginning and end of religion was to hold 
daily service in his church, which nobody 
attended. She now discovered that he was a 
thoroughly hard-working, zealous man, never 
for a moment thinking of himself in his 
labours, till sheer bodily fatigue compelled 
him to desist. 

" I know," he said to her, ** that the late 
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rector did not hold daily service, and my 
doing so was looked upon as an innovation 
by the people who are content to go on from 
year to year in the way they have been accus- 
tomed to, and think that what was good 
enough for their fathers is good enough for 
thorn. But we must not be too fearful of 
offending their prejudices, or nothing will be 
done at all. I look upon daily service as a 
most important duty of the Church, and 
although few — very few — attend, still the 
numbers have increased since I began, and 
you know what we are told concerning 
* whore two or three are met together.' If 
you wore to go round the cottages. Miss 
Stewart, and enquire, how many households 
do you suppose you would find where family 
prayers are held ? In all probability not more 
than one, or two at the very most. Either 
the father objects to it, or he is obliged to 
rise so early that he has only time to swallow 
his breakfast before he is off to his work, and 
when he returns in the evening, wearied and 
tired out, he goes to bed immediately after 
eating his supper, and consequently this 
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duty is neglected. Now it is possible that 
one member of that family might be better 
disposed than the others, and for such an one 
there is the church open, and even the very 
ringing of the bell, as it comes to the ears of 
the labourers in the fields, may direct their 
thoughts into a holier channel. Surely that 
parish which has its church open during the 
weekdays, with the bell sounding, and in- 
viting all who can (for of course the greater 
number cannot) to enter and join in her ser- 
vices, must be more favoured than one where 
it is closed from Sunday to Sunday, and those 
who would gladly avail themselves of the pri- 
vilege are debarred from so doing." 

But, as I said before, Mr. Stole's religion 
did not begin and end here. He was to be 
found in his schools in the morning, and his 
parish in the afternoon, going from cottage 
to cottage, speaking words of comfort to all 
who were in trotble or sickness, and fre- 
quently relieving their temporal wants out of 
his not too well filled pocket; for the living 
was a small one. 

In all weathers, it was the same to him ; 
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you would meet him either wiping his fore- 
head with his handkerchief as he strode on 
through the heat and dust, or, with his cot- 
ton umbrella up, wading through some muddy- 
lane, unconsciously plunging into the ruts 
and sending the mire spirting up over his 
black trousers, bound on some errand of 
mercy. 

The rector and Ethel were naturally thrown 
much together in their daily work, both in 
the schools and in the cottages, and often 
when she walked home late, which she fre- 
quently did, he would accompany her as far 
as their ways lay in the same direction. 

Mr. Stole at one time was so completely 
engrossed in his various duties, that he never 
gave a thought to anything else ; but latterly 
he began to find himself continually preoccu- 
pied, and his mind dwelling upon one fixed 
idea. He tried to put it aside at first, and 
succeeded to a certain extent, but on every 
available occasion when it could take him un- 
awares, it presented itself to be thought 
over. It would come across him when he 
iwas going his daily rounds ; it met him in the 
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vestry when lie was donning his surplice ; it 
got into his sermons when he was preparing 
them in the evenings ; and when he had re- 
tired for the night it fell upon him desperately 
and had it entirely its own way. 

The long and short of it was that Mr. 
Stole had fallen head over ears in love with 
Ethel, in spite of himself. I say in spite of 
himself, for hitherto the idea of taking to 
himself a wife had never entered his head, 
and he was more than half in love with her 
before he was entirely aware of the fact. 

Mr. Stole did not hold with the dogma that 
a priest should be celibate, but still he thought 
that marriage, and married life with its home 
cares, would be a distraction, and take up a 
good deal of time which might be otherwise 
better devoted; and when it first dawned 
upon him that his thoughts were continually 
following Ethel, and that he looked forward 
with peculiar interest to that part of his 
duty — namely, parish visitings — which 
brought them in contact, he essayed to drive 
such thoughts from his mind ; but the very 
fact of striving against them only brought 
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them the more forcibly before him and 
showed him how strong they were. 

So one afternoon as they were walking 
back in the direction of her home, Mr^ 
Stole kept silence no longer but spoke from 
the fulness of his heart. He told her that it 
was no sudden fancy, no unpremeditated 
step that he ventured to take, he had thought 
over it for some time past, and felt that for his 
own happiness he must speak. She had be- 
come very dear to him, how dear he could 
not attempt to express in words; and he 
concluded by asking her if she could give 
him any hope that she would be his wife. 

Ethel heard him to the end, walking along^ 
beside him with her veil drawn a little 
lower on her face. She had not the remotest 
idea that he had ever viewed her in any 
other light than as a friend, and was as much 
surprised as pained by his disclosure. She had 
latterly come to like him very much, and ta 
respect him also for his untiring zeal and 
utter forgetfulness of self, and now she was 
really grieved for him, knowing what he must 
hear from her lips. 
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" Oh, Mr. Stole, I am so sorry," she began, 
and then stopped. 

He knew of course that he had heard his 
sentence, but he waited for her to proceed, and 
there was an awkward pause. 

Ethel felt very thankful that they were 
walking along a high road, and not confront- 
ing one another indoors. 

** Have I, then, no hope ?" he said, seeing she 
would say nothing further ; " may I not ask 
you to think over it before you give me a de- 
cisive answer ? If I have been presumptuous 
in ever thinking that such a man as I could 
make you happy, you must pardon me, for the 
will and desire to do so have alone prompted 
such thoughts ; I only ask you to think of 
what I have said, and delay your decision, for 
on it rest all my hopes of happiness in this 
life.'' 

" It would be no good, Mr. Stole, for I can» 
not alter it." 

Then he saw it was useless to press her 
further. 

" I trust," he said, after a while, " that my 
having spoken to you as I have to-day will 

N 
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not prevent our working together as here-to- 
fore ; that I shall not lose your valuable help 
and assistance. I should never forgive my- 
self if what I have done should in any way 
affect the welfare of my people." 

She knew he spoke the truth from his 
heart, and that there would be no recurrence 
of what had happened to-day, as she replied 
" It need not, Mr. Stole ; I hope you will try 
and forget all this." 

" 1 will try," he returned, and he knew 
what a hard struggle it would be. 

They walked on in silence after this to the 
cross roads, where their ways diverged ; 
there he took her hand and held it a little 
longer than usual. " G-ood-night, Miss 
Stewart, God bless you." he said ; and Ethel, 
looking in his face for the first time, saw that 
there were tears in his eyes as he turned 
away. 

" I wish this had never happened," she said 
to herself when he had left her. " I never 
thought he cared for me, in that way at least ; 
I wish very much this had never happened.'* 

Mr. Stole, sitting by his study fire, with his 
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untasted tea before him that evening, mused 
long and silently. 

" In time I shall forget it, I suppose," he 
said softly to himself at length ; and the 
flickering flame, which leapt up around the 
dying embers, and then sunk for the last 
time, seemed to him as the imagery of the de- 
sires and hopes which had cheered him de- 
lusively for a time, and now lay buried for 
ever in the ashes of the past* 



CHAPTER XX. 



CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. 



" So you're going to the dep6t," said "Wilmot 
to Forrester as they were taking their morn- 
ing ride with Gray round the cantonment ; 
" lucky fellow you are, I wish I had the 
chance." 

'' Well, I don't seem to care so much about 
it after all," replied Forrester. " We haven't 
had such a bad time of it here altogether ; 
managed to pull through the days one way or 
another ; it's gone awfully quickly too, hasn't 
it ? I can scarcely believe we've been two 
years in the country. 

" What about your leave, Gray ?'* 

" All right I fancy," returned Gray. " Wo, 
you brute ! " this to the pony who was tug- 
ging away with a cast-iron mouth, and shuflfling 
along with that peculiar action known as the 
jungle trot. 

" They can't very well refuse one six 
months after a two years' campaign. I'm glad 
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I put in for it when I did, as we can go home 
together." 

" We shan't see you out again, I expect ? " 
remarked Wilmot. 

** Well, I wouldn't say but what you're 
right there, my boy." 

*'Do you mean to sell or exchange, or 
what ?" 

" No, after mature deliberation, I think the 
position of an officer on half-pay seems to be 
the most desirable one." 

** Oh, by the way," exclaimed Forrester, 
** who do you think is going home with us ? 
Our old friend Stewart — I met him yes- 
terday down here seeing about his passage ; 
he's put in his time, and retires on a pretty 
good pension, I believe." 

" 0, 1 dare say he's saved a tidy sum alto- 
gether." 

" No wife out here to spend it for him, and 
only his daughter at home who doesn't cost 
him much, I suppose?" 

" He seems a jolly old bird from your ac- 
count," remarked Gray. " Curious thing it 
was, your coming across him that way. Lucky 
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I wasn't there, I should probably have winged 
him instead of the tiger." 

" Confound you two fellows going home,'* 
said Wilraot ; " you'll be looking up Stirling 
and knocking about town together in another 
six weeks, while we shall be grilling out here 
and following the same everlasting routine. 
* Seeing the world ' they call it at home ; it's a 
thing you soon get sick of looking at, I 
fancy." 

" Because you're generally sent where you 
don't want to go," observed Forrester ; " but 
after all it's the same wherever we are ; it's 
the British officer's prerogative to grumble 
at his quarters ; I believe if you stationed 
him in heaven he would say it was just like 
his luck." 

" We must go and make a round of calls 
the next few days, Gray," he continued. 
" Upon my word I never thought when we 
first came that we should leave so many 
friends behind us in Rangoon; certainly 
nothing could be more hospitable than they 
have been to us here ; I really feel almost 
sorry to go now the time has come." 
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" Oh, you be hanged," cried Gray. " Ask 
him to exchange with you, Wilmot, and see if 
he'll do it 1 The fact is you're getting maudlin, 
which I observe you invariably do under 
certain circumstaaces. You were evidently 
born under a melancholy star, or your nurse 
wasn't of a cheerful temperament — probably 
drank gin and occasionally gave you a pull at 
the bottle. You're precious glad to get out 
of this hole, aad so am I, so none of your 
humbug, for it don't go down." 

Notwithstanding, there was some little truth 
in what Greorge Forrester said. The entire 
change of scene and mode of life, which had 
not had time as yet to pall upon him, had 
done him good. 

His great trouble was not always upper- 
most in his thoughts as heretofore, and no 
casual observer, nay, not even his intimate 
friends, would notice any real effect that it 
might have had upon him at the first. He 
had not expected to have been ordered to the 
dep6t, and it took him by surprise somewhat ; 
and when he said that he was almost sorry to 
go, there was more in it than Gray understood* 
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He had become tolerably contented of late, 
and, if he did think of his past, he did not 
make himself so wretched about it as of old ; 
and now he felt that his going home again 
— although he might not meet Ethel, and pro- 
bably hear as little of her as out in Burmah — 
would bring it all up afresh and more pre- 
sent to him, as it were ; so that in truth he 
almost dreaded returning. 

However, three weeks passed and found 
him and Gray, who had managed to get sent 
home in command of invalids, standing to- 
gether on the quarter-deck of one of Her 
Majesty's troopships watching the last palm 
tree sink beneath the horizon as they steamed 
away from Bombay harbour. 

But we must leave them now, gliding 
calmly homewards over the summer sea, and 
revert with the accommodating wings of the 
pen to Ulsmere, for something is happening 
there which George Forrester little wots of, 
as he lounges in his easy chair under the 
awning, slowly puffing his cheroot, in the 
tranquil state of mind into which the soft even- 
ing breeze has soothed him. 
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Ethel had gone out for a drive with her 
aunts along the shores of the lake as far as 
the open sea, and, the old ladies having a call 
to make in the vicinity, she got out at a 
favourite spot of hers and let them go on, 
while she. went for a ramble over the shingle, 
telling them at the same time that she 
might probably walk back, so that they were 
not to wait for her on their return, but con- 
clude that she had set out homewards if they 
xJid not meet her. 

It is one of those still, motionless, sound- 
less afternoons in the latter end of July, 
when one cannot, for the life of one, wake up 
to anything like exertion, but a dreamy lassi- 
tude steals over the senses, and one gives 
oneself up to the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
doing nothing assiduously. 

Ethel has descended to the beach by a 
tortuous path down the cliff, used only by 
the fishermen who live in the little village 
above, and, strolling along till she reaches a 
little inlet in the rocks which project on 
either side, flings her hat down, and herself 
after it, on the soft yielding sand. The sea 
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is very lazy : it has composed and lulled it- 
self to rest as if resolved to abandon its past 
life of turmoil and strife, and settle down 
peacefully for ever ; heaving quietly shore- 
wards with a placid, unbroken motion ; 
being altogether too indolent to get up a 
wave. 

The few ships in the offing are carrying a 
cloud of canvass, which gleams white in the 
sunlight, but to very little purpose ; and the 
solitary steamer which passes them one by 
one leaves a long track of smoke behind it, 
like a smear of charcoal on the sky. 

The sea birds are idly floating near the 
shore, winking sleepily at their reflections in 
the water. The fisherman, who has been fish- 
ing for flounders about half a mile off, has 
succumbed to the general laziness, and lies 
on his back at the bottom of his boat with 
his legs on the thwarts, smoking. 

The air is full of sleepy sounds. Bees 
droning amongst the clover up the cliff side ; 
grasshoppers cheruping in the short herb- 
age, with the twittering of the sand-martins 
as they flash in and out of the holes^ 
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where their nests are. How sweet to lie 
here in the sua and shut your eyes, the 
soft air playing on your face, the faint sea 
smell wafted past you, the drowsy, droning, 
cheruping and twittering overhead ; just 
dreamily conscious of these several anodynes 
which contribute to the general feeling of 
inertia. 

So Ethel lies, and a very pretty picture, you 
may take my word for it, she makes, with her 
speckled blue muslin dress on the yellow 
sand, and her golden hair glinting in the sun- 
light as it rests against a dried bunch of brown 
seaweed. 

If that inquisitive grasshopper had not 
walked up her sleeve and then spun wildly 
about in his endeavours to find his way out 
again, it is possible she might have gone on 
sleeping or dreaming for another hour, but 
at this juncture she wakes up with a start, 
and takes out her watch to look at the time. 
"Too late for the pony carriage," she thinks, 
" I shall have to w^lk home ; they must have 
passed some time ago." 

Sitting on the sand, leisurely smoothing 
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her hair and putting on her hat, she suddenly 
jumps to her feet with an exclamation. 
Slowly, almost noiselessly, but surely, the 
smooth, oily, deceitful sea has crept in inch 
by inch while she lay there unconscious, feel- 
ing its way up the shelving sand towards the 
inlet, flowing over the rocks which inclose it, 
and pausing between each motion as if to 
watch the sleeping prey towards which it so 
steadily presses. 

Scarcely sensible of her danger as yet, she 
walks quickly down to the water's edge where 
it is stealing over the rocks. It has advanced 
so far up the inlet that the sides, where she 
stands, are nine or ten feet in height, and one 
glance is sufficient to show her the utter im- 
possibility of her climbing the smooth pre- 
cipitous surface. 

No time is to be lost, there is nothing left 
for her but to wade along the wall of her 
prison, and try to get round the point by 
which she had entered. She steps in at once, 
tucking her dress as tightly round her as pos- 
sible, and feels her way along the slippery 
stones ; step by step she advances, hurriedly 
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at first, then more cautiously as the water 
rises higher and higher. 

Oh, if she could only swim ; a dozen good 
strokes would take her to where she could lay 
her hands on the top of the rocks ; but she 
cannot swim a yard, and the water is now up 
to her chest : another step, and the almost 
imperceptible ground-swell lifts her off her 
feet ; she clutches at the rocks and regains 
them, but the point is a good fifteen 
yards off, and, for the first time, her heart 
turns sick within her, as she sees the fruit- 
lessness of attempting to reach it. 

Back again to the shore, as fast as she can 
struggle through the water ; the other side 
must be tried, it may be that she may get 
round that way. In again ; feeling by the 
slippery sides, holding by the tufts of sea-weed 
in the fissures, grasping the jagged edges : 
all to no purpose, all utterly useless ; the 
water washing up to her chin and over her 
lips this time, but the point is as far off as 
ever. She returns, slowly, despairingly, to 
the shore, and sinks with her back against the 
cliff, exhausted and panting for breath. 
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No sail in sight on the slimy, sick sea : the 
fisherman with his boat has disappeared ; and 
the only living things are the black and white 
sea birds still floating on its bosom. She 
walks round the cliffs; by chance tjiere 
might be a place where she could climb up, 
but their smooth over-hanging sides show no 
spot for the hand or foot to rest upon. 

Then she screams aloud, again and again, 
waiting, breathlessly, between each cry, but 
hearing only the mocking echoes round her ; 
" Help ! help 1" and the rock fiends take it up, 
and " help, help," is carried along and passed 
from one to the other, till it dies away in the 
far off distance. 

Still the tide creeps on. Now she paces 
backwards and forwards round her prison 
house, clenching her damp hands and moan- 
ing impotently. 

Was her time come ? and such a death 1 
so slow, so lingeringly, cruel in its refinement 
of torture ; round and round, backwards and 
forwards, till she sinks on the sand, sobbing 
hysterically. Still the tide creeps on. There 
are only three feet of dry land now between 
the ripple and the cliff's foot. 
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^* There is but a step between me and 
death." Where had she heard those words ? 
Long ago, somewhere in the far off past : had 
she a past? Had she not lived all her life here 
watching the hungry water ? 

Then a great calm comes over her, and she 
kneels down and prays, beginning with the 
Lord's Prayer, as she had done when a child 
at her mother's knee ; that mother whom 
she only just remembered ; God be thanked 
she had been spared this — she only makes one 
addition, that they may find her afterwards 
and lay her in that mother's grave. 

Still the tide creeps on. As she rises from 
her knees the water is rippling round her 
feet, and then, in a strange stupified way, she 
finds herself watching for the time when the 
first wavelet shall wash the cliff. 

It has reached it at length, and slowly 
rises over her ancles up its side. The sun is 
sinking in the sea, and the bright gleam upon 
the water streams into the inlet and up the 
rocks beyond. 

Still the tide creeps on. She is standing 
on some loose stones, the highest point which 
she can reach, and, with the water now flo^- 
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ing round ber waist, is praying silently with 
her eyes closed. The fleecy clouds are red in 
the west, and the evening is very still. 

The bees have housed themselves for the 
night among the clover, and the martins are 
gossiping sociably at their doors. A little 
robin flutters down the cliff, and, perching on 
a branch of broom above Ethel's head, floods 
the air with a gush of melody. 

She slowly raises her head and looks at it 
with her weary eyes, while a shudder runs 
through her frame as the chilling waters close 
round her. She seems dreaming now, and 
her mind wanders far away to other days and 



Instinctively she stretches up her hand and 
grasps a tuft of grass to steady herself : as 
she does so her eye falls on some few green 
blades which are sprouting iu a crevice just 
below her face. 

What has happened ? What is it that makes i 
her burst out crying afresh, and cl^p, .. 
hands and thank God — sobbing aaii 
ing as she stands thtre with thejl 
her waist? "What is it? _ 
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tufts of grass, these blessed green blades, 
show her at once that the salt water caii 
never hare toucbed them, that they are above 
the tide mark, and that by a miracle she is 
saved I 

The sudden reaction, the being called back 
from death to Ufe, was almost too much for 
her, and she was nearly sinking down faint- 
ing into the water, but she recovered herself, 
and then the reality of her position returned 
to her. She required all her energies to 
remain as she was, as her limbs were gradu- 
ally getting more numbed and powerless 
from being so long in the water, and she 
knew there was no hope of the tide ebbing 
for at least another hour, and it woold be 
longer still before it would have retreated far 
enough to enable her to get round the point ; 
so she waited patiently on her little heap of 
gtonea, while the baffled sea, cheated of its 
bwasbed sullenly round her. 

lok out her watch, but it had stopped 

, tho time when she had 

ivater, but by the setting 

ibat it must be seveo 
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never have touched them, that they are above 
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saved ! 
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ally getting more numbed and powerless 
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longer still before it would have retreated far 
enough to enable her to get round the point ; 
so she waited patiently on her little heap of 
stones, while the baflBed sea, cheated of its 
prey, washed sullenly round her. 

She took out her watch, but it had stopped 
at a quarter to five, the time when she had 
first gone into the water, but by the setting 
sun she could guess that it must be seven 
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o'clock at least. Two hours and more she 
had been there — two years it seemed almost. 

What was that ? A distant plash in the 
sea, then another, then a succession of them 
at regular intervals. 

Thank God 1 It is a boat, and, by the 
sound of the oars, which comes nearer and 
nearer, it will pass within sight of her. So 
excited was she, and so fearful of its passing 
without seeing her, that she called out at the 
top of her voice before it appeared. 

The sound suddenly ceased ; the rower 
was evidently resting on his oars, as if 
wondering where the cry could come from. 
Better if she had waited, he may go ofE in 
search of her in the opposite direction. No 
— the stroke begins again ; closer and closer 
it comes, now it nears the point, it rounds 
it, and the boat comes shooting into the cove. 

So astonished was the curly-headed fisher 
lad when he turned round and saw her for 
the first time, that he caught a tremendous 
crab, and went head over heels among the 
slippery flat fish at the bottom of the boat. 
Eecovering himself after a bit, he sat up. 
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scratching his head, and gazing at her with 
open-mouthed amazement. 

It having eventually dawned upon him 
that the young lady was not in her present 
position from choice, he ejaculated, " Well 
I'm blowed ! " and, with a stroke of his oar, 
brought the boat alongside the cliff where 
she stood. 

She was so faint and weak that she had 
no power to get in, so he lifted her up in his 
strong arms and placed her quite tenderly 
on one of the seats ; then, taking up his oars, 
in a few moments they were out of the trea- 
cherous inlet which had well-nigh been her 
grave, and were gliding along by the level 
shore. 

" Best go up to mother s," was all her com- 
panion said, as he watched her sitting in front 
of him and shivering from the cold, although 
he had wrapped his jacket about her as well 
as he could ; after which he relapsed into 
silence, with the exception of muttering to 
himself, "Well I'm blowed!'* at intervals 
which appeared to relieve his feelings con- 
siderably. 
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Having reached the landing place below 
the village he ran his boat aground, and 
lifted her out, but when he placed her on the 
shore she could scarcely stand. 

" I'd best carry yer miss, if yer don't 
mind," he said, and, without waiting for an 
answer, took her up and carried her in his 
arms, like a child, to a cottage which stood 
apart from the rest in a little garden, about 
a hundred yards from the top of the cliff. 

Having reached the door he kicked at it, 
without putting down his burden, till it was 
opened by an old woman with a stocking in 
one hand and a needle in the other. 

" Here's a young lady a'most drounded, 
mother, as I found round the point yonder," 
he said, as he carried her into the cottage and 
placed her in the arm chair by the fire. 

" Lawk-a-mercy I you are in a way, miss," 
cried the old woman, as Ethel sank back in 
the chair, exhausted. " Wet right through 
and through, poor dear I Why, if it aint 
Miss Stewart ! " she continued, as she drew 
near her. "How ever came you in such a 
state, miss ? You'll catch your death of cold. 
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a'most perished to dead you be; you must 
take them wet things off at once, so come in 
here ! " and the old lady hobbled away, half 
supporting Ethel, into the next room, where 
she pulled off her saturated garments, and, 
wrapping a great woollen shawl round her, 
placed her in the bed, which she assured her 
had had clean sheets put on that morning, 
and tucked her up with the clothes. 

Then Ethel, with a delicious sensation of 
warmth and comfort, lay watching through 
the half-closed door the figure of the old 
woman bustling to and fro in the next room, 
and listening to the ticking of the American 
clock, and the singing of the kettle. Having 
swallowed the tea which was brought her, 
but not being able to eat the buttered toast 
which was also prepared, she lay back on her 
pillow and fell into a deep slumber. 

Later on, half asleep and half awake, she 
heard the voices of her aunts, talking in 
whispers; then she was just conscious of 
being lifted out of bed, wrapped up with 
more cloaks and placed in a fly ; and after 
that she remembered nothing till she woke 
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up the next morning in her own room, with 
the sunlight dancing on the wall, and full of 
pains and aches all over her body. 

It was some time before she entirely re- 
covered from the shock to her system which 
she had sustained, but she was thankful to 
have been so fortunate as to escape without 
a real illness, upon which the doctor had 
entertained serious fears. 



CHAPTER XXL 

NOr A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 

There is no fog toTday, and the sun is stream- 
ing in from an unclouded sky through the 
window of a room in Chelsea Barracks. 

In the shadow, just out of the bright rays, 
stands an easel, with a landscape in oils in 
progress upon it ; and in front of the picture, 
with his hair standing up over his head, from 
constantly rubbing it whilst in deep cogita- 
tion, his briar-root in his mouth, and mixing 
his colours, sits our old friend Stirling. 

We have not seen him now for two years, 
but he is not a whit altered, and, as he sits 
there, slowly puffing his pipe, with his short 
painting coat on, and the wrist-bands turned 
back, one might almost fancy that he has not 
moved during that period. 

He is enlarging from a sketch of the lake 
at Ulsmere, with the mountains at the back, 
and the little town to the left of the picture, 
and so absorbed is he in picking out the lights 
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amongst the trees at the water's edge, that 
he does not turn when the door is opened and 
some one enters. 

" Awfully good that, upon my word." 

Down go brushes, palette, and pipe, and up 
starts Stirling. 

" God bless my soul, Forrester, old man, 
how are you ?" 

Then they shake hands and chuckle, and 
look at one another, and chuckle, and shake 
hands again, till at last they find their 
tongues. 

" How did you get home ? I never heard 
you were coming." 

" I kept it dark on purpose ; wanted to sur- 
prise you, but I thought you'd have seen my 
arrival in the paper this morning." 

"No, I haven't looked at it yet. But 
what is it ; sick leave or what ? You look 
uncommonly well if it is, that's all I can say. 
I believe you fellows talk a lot of bosh about 
the climate." 

" Well, I wasn't there long enough to 
hurt ; but I haven't got sick leave ; no, I have 
had the luck of being sent to the dep6t. 
Gray is home, too, you know." 
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« Is he, by Jove?" 

" He is indeed ; I left him when I came 
here, oh his way to Cox's. What are yoa 
going to do to-night ?" 

" Nothing." 

" Then let's all dine together and go to the 
play afterwards ; what do you say ? Gray 
told me we should find him at the club at 
three o'clock." 

" Oh, I'm game for anything. Are you 
going to stop in town ?" 

" No, I'm goingdown to my people in Berk- 
shire to-morrow, but I shall be up again in a 
fortnight I expect." 

" Well, mind you are ; don't go spending 
all your leave in the country. It isn't always 
when people are far away that one sees the 
least of them." 

" You're right there. What are you going 
to do now ?" 

** Anything you like. I was going down 
to Kensington. I'm working away in the Arts 
School there at present, but I'll chuck it up to- 
day. Are you ready for luncheon ? if so,we'll go 
out and get some. Have a glass of sherry 
while I dress.'* 
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" Thanks. You haven't got bad quarters 
here." 

" No, good enough. I say," he continued 
from the bedroom where he was washing his 
hands, " how's old Wilmot ?" 

" Very fit when I left ; goes in for shoot- 
ing a good deal." 

" He's not going to get married is he ? 
That's what I was so afraid of you fellows 
doing out there." 

" Not he. He's got something on at home 

if I don't mistake ; you know who I mean ! " 

" Oh, what's her name, Hilda Talbot, eh ? 

Well, he couldn't do better. Now Tm 

ready." 

" Well you've had a nice Httle trip at 
Government expense," said Stirling, as they 
strolled up Sloane Street together. " You've 
seen the country, not stopped long enough to 
get sick of it, and here you are again, you 
old htunbng." 

So they had luncheon together, and a good 
: over all that had happened since they 
ist met. 

however, carefully avoided the 
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subject of Miss Stewart, merely expressing 
surprise, when Forrester told him how he had 
met and travelled home with her father, and 
then turned the conversation. 

His reason was this — 

Only the day before his eyes had caught a 
paragraph amongst " Approaching Marriages 
in High Life," in that far-seeing, deep- think- 
ing before-hand-with-everybody paper, " The 
Court Listener." 

The first principle of the "C. L." is never to 
state a fact ; they learn, or they hear, or it is 
whispered, that the Marquis of D. has eloped 
with the Bishop of C.'s wife, and that the 
prelate has gone on the turf to drown his 
emotions. 

It would never do to be precise ; oh, no I 
Their evidence is always hearsay, and they are 
ready to apologise, at the shortest notice, 
should anyone resent their information, which 
nobody would ever take the trouble of doing. 

Stirling, taking up the last week's " C.L," 
had read what follows — 

"It is rumoured that a marriage will 
shortly take place between the Honourable 
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Julius Plantagenet W.and the beautiful Miss 
S.jwlio is at present on a visit with the dowa- 
ger Lady G. " 

Now Stirling, putting two and two to- 
gether, remembered that Miss Stewart was at 
that time staying with her old friend Lady 
Clarisforde ; and he had once or twice met 
Mr. Julius Plantagenet Wallpark sitting op- 
posite to the ladies as they drove in the Row ; 
so that it was pretty evident to whom the 
paragraph referred. 

" It may be all a confounded lie," thought 
Stirling, " and again there may be some 
truth in it." 

"At all events I don't think I'll tell him any- 
thing about it yet ; it's no use bothering him 
now he has just come home. Perhaps, after 
all, he may have got over that affair ; he has 
never mentioned it in his letters ; though I 
am not certain that that is a good sign either." 

" Half-past two,'* exclaimed Forrester, 
taking out his watch. " It's time we went 
to look up Gray." 

So they sallied out, and walked down 
Piccadilly to the Naval and Military Club. 
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Here they found Gray in the smoking-room, 
ensconced in a deep-seated arm chair, with a 
fat cigar in his mouth, and an iced sherry and 
seltzer at his elbow, having had the first 
luncheon that was fit to eat, as he informed 
them after greeting Stirling, for the last two 
years. 

" Ye gods," he continued, " you've no 
idea how they feed you out there, Stirling. 
It will take me at least six months to recover 
my stomachic tone, after the fearful atrocities 
I've subjected it to." 

" What about the theatre ?" enquired 
Forrester, looking over the papers. " You 
ought to know the best thing to see 
Stirling." 

" Well, I don't think we can do better than 
go to * The Varieties,' and see the new piece 
they've got on there ; it is a very pretty little 
comedy, and perfectly acted. 

*^ Confound it," he mentally ejaculated, as 
Forrester took up the " Court Listener" and 
stretched himself on a couch by the window ; 
"he's got hold of that paper, and it will be 
all out in a minute anyhow." 
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" You made a very good exchange," re- 
marked Gray ; " just suits you I should 
think. On the spot for everything that's going 
on, and enough work, I suppose, to keep you 
employed in the mornings/' 

" One gets a little too much of town though," 
replied Stirling ; then to himself, glancing 
over at Forrester ; " Now he's getting near 
it." 

" You haven't been to Windsor yet ?" 

" No, I should like it for a change. Now 
he's on the page." 

" You take your turn there, I suppose." 

" Yes, sometime or another. By Jove, he's 
got it !" he almost exclaimed aloud, as 
Forrester threw the paper on the table, with a 
muttered imprecation, and strode to the fire- 
place to light his cigar. 

As Stirling had feared, he had read the 
paragraph, and not, as he hoped, passed it 
over without putting a construction upon it. 

No one would have imagined, however, that 
it was anything more than a trivial question 
that he put to him, holding his cigar in one 
hand, and the lighted match in the other. 
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" Is Lady Clarisforde in Town ?" 

'' Yes," replied Stirling, trying to look 
comfortable, and feeling more conscious every 
moment. 

" I forget whether you know her ?" 

" No I don't," said Stirling, looking round 
the room,which was empty with the exception 
of themselves, and taking a long draught out 
of a tumbler with nothing in it. 

Then there was a silence for a time. Gray 
having left the room ; and Stirling, pairing 
his nails with a pen knife, and listening to the 
distant roar of the vehicles in Piccadilly, and 
the buzzing of two flies which were chasing 
each other over the ceiling, bumping their 
heads terrifically in the ardour of the moment, 
waited for what was to come next. 

At last Forrester spoke, taking his cigar , 
slowly out of his mouth, and knocking off 
the ash with his finger. 

" You saw that thing in the paper about — 
about Miss Stewart, I suppose they mean r" 
he said, as though reluctant to pronounce 
the name. 

" Yes, I saw something." 
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" It's all right, I imagine ; don't you think 
so ? It's true, I mean." 

" It's probably a confounded lie." 

Forrester laughed a short, dry laugh. 

" Why ? " 

^* Oh, because — Oh I don't know, but I 
shouldn't believe it if I were you." 

" Wouldn't you ? Do you think these kind 
of things are impossible ? Do you believe in 
faith and truth and constancy, and all that 
mythical absurdity about unchangeableness ? 
Psha I I'm thankful to say I never did, and 
therefore am the less surprised. I don't mean 
to say that I did not look upon her as far 
removed from other women, of course I did, 
as every blind idiot does, when he fancies he 
has drawn the first prize in the matrimonial 
lottery, and his amazement at his luck is only 
equalled by his amazement at his folly after- 
wards. Being in love is very much like a 
night's debauch, when the wine is going fast 
round the table and you are drinking deeply, 
knowing less and less what sort of vintage it 
may be, caring nothing for the morrow, but 
carried away completely by the excitement of 
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the hour; until next morning, when you reflect 
calmly upon it all, as well as your throbbing 
head will allow you, you come to the conclu- 
sion that you must have got hold of the 
wrong brand." 

I do not think George Forrester really 
meant all he had given utterance to in this 
embittered speech, but was anxious to conceal 
his actual feelings from his friend, and not 
allow him to see how much the news had, in 
truth, affected him. 

It was not a pleasant surprise to greet 
him on his return home, and he wished he 
had remained with his regiment where, at all 
events, it would not be always before him. 
As it was he would be sure to see her, pro- 
bably meet her, and he felt it would be a 
diflBcult matter to carry it off with a high 
hand. She could hardly be supposed to re- 
vert to the past after having broken faith 
witli him, and he was determined she should 
not see that her having done so was either 
an occasion for pain or surprise on his part. 

" I think you'll agree with me," he con- 
tinued, " that I have had a very fortunate 

p 
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escape. It is, perhaps, as well that the affec- 
tions should be transferred before than after 
marriage, although the latter is common 
enough in these days. Heaven knows. I only- 
put my faith upon one thing, and that,'* 
bringing his hand down on Stirling's shoul- 
der, ** is one man's friendship for another, it's 
worth the love of all the women put together. 
And now, old man, don't let's say anything 
more about this. I think I would rather 
not hear her name mentioned, for a time at 
least." 

Walking down the Strand that afternoon, 
to take places at the theatre, they espied Mr. 
Sloper skating towards them, blinking in at 
the shop windows through his spectacles, and 
quite unconscious of their vicinity till he 
came upon them, when with a smirk to Stir- 
ling and a hurried glance at Forrester, lie 
struck off on the outside edge to the other 
side of the street; not so fast, however, but 
that George had crossed over and laid liis 
hand on his shoulder as he reached the 
pavement. He had heard of his little plea- 
santry from Stirling, and had not forgotten it. 
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" Why, dear me I" cried Mr. Sloper, smiling 
tlirouglihis glasses, "if it isn't Mr. Forrester. 
How do you do, my dear sir, how do you do ? 
Delighted to see you have returned safe and 
sound, and that you've not forgotten old 
friends ; quite an unexpected pleasure, really. 
These are the things that make life worth 
living for," continued that worthy gentleman, 
taking off his hat and gently tapping the 
crown with his knuckles as if it was a geo- 
logical specimen, and he rather thought there 
was a fossil inside. 

" Have you quite done ?" said Forrester, 
slowly, trying to fix his eyes on Mr, Sloper's 
green orbs, which were travelling restlessly 
about, " because, if so, I want to give yoi^ 
one little bit of advice. Tell as many lies as 
you like, but, for the future, don't connect 
my name with any of your fabrications ; you 
undei'stand." 

And Mr. Sloper, looking up under his eye- 
brows at him and seeing the dangerous look 
in his eyes, felt that he fully understood, and 
held his peace accordingly. So giving his 
shoulder a parting grip, which made him 
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colour up to hie forehead, rorrester turned 
his heel and rejoined his companion. 

" Curse him I" muttered Mr. Sloper, 1 
tween his teeth, when he was once mc 
alone, " how did he find that out ?" A 
feeling that he had received a moral ki 
which must he passed on to someone else, 
cuffed a diminutive crossing sweeper a 
swore at him for a young scoundrel, when 
asked him for a half -penny. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

WHAT GBOEGE FOEEESTER SAW AT "THE 

VAEIETIES." 

The house was crowded to excess at " The 
Varieties** that evening, and our friends 
considered themselves fortunate in obtaining 
seats in the back of the dress circle, the 
stalls having been booked a week beforehand 
at least. 

A comedy in three acts had lately been 
produced there, and the critics pronouncing 
favourably upon it, without a dissenting 
voice, there was, of course, the usual rush to 
the theatre of those who went to see the play 
and nothing else, those who went to meet 
their friends and talk and flirt to their heart's 
content, and those who went because other 
people did, and looked upon it as a thing to 
be seen and got over, sooner or later. 

The stalls and private boxes are compara- 
tively empty when the trio take their seats, 
the holders not caring to sit through the first 
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piece, as a rule ; but just before its conclu- 
sion they come trooping in in twos and threes 
and whole families, from Paterfamilias, with 
spectacles and bald head, slightly ruffled 
from a recent skirmish with the cabman, 
down to Master Johnny in jackets, who will 
give a representation of the performance to 
his grandmama the next morning. 

In the case of large parties there is the 
usual manoeuvringas to seats. Young Hard- 
up, of the Foreign Office, and Clementina are 
mutually intent upon securing the back seats 
in the box, where they can have it all to 
themselves quietly and unobserved, whilst 
mama is endeavouring to place the said 
damsel next to Mr. Coiner, of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

Hardup has an annual crisis in his mone- 
tary affairs which, as yet, he has survived, 
though his course is very nearly run, being 
deep in the books of the rapacious children 
of Israel. 

But of this Clementina knows nothing, and 
would understand nothing, and care less if 
she did, for he is so good-looking and such 
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fun ; and she will not have Mr. Coiner forced 
upon her, who has five thousand a-year and a 
squint. 

Everyone gets settled at last, after the 
usual taking off of great coats and shawls, 
unwinding of mufflers, hunting for opera 
glasses, rummaging for handkerchiefs, and a 
general shuffling, talking all tlie time in an 
undertone to the utter disregard of distract- 
ing the attention of the early comers, who 
turn round and stare at them with muttered 
imprecations. 

la the pit there is not even standing room, 
and so tightly packed are they that one fears 
they can never come out again singly, but 
will have to be removed in wedges like figs. 

Two women and a baby in the centre, 
country comers, are mopping their faces 
and the infant's with the same handkerchief. 
T hey have come up to town for a week to see 
life, and appear to find it a moist existence. 

The gallery are better off, sitting in their 
shirt sleeves, and those in the front row cool- 
ing their faces against the iron rail before 
them, while between the acts they regale 
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themselves with the gaseous ginger-beer and 
the succulent orange. 

Notwithstanding the house is so crowded, 
one of the stage boxes is still unoccupied, 
and it appears likely to remain so, as the cur- 
tain has fallen on the first act and still no 
one enters it. 

" There are some good-looking girls here 
to night, aren't there?" observed Gray. 
*' Do you see that one in the third row of 
the stalls ? awfully nice, isn't she ? How they 
would have run after her in Rangoon, eh 
George ?" 

'* Yes ; she's not bad looking." 

" Not bad I We are wonderfully particular 
since we came home, I think ; you know you 
haven't seen anything so taking for a long 
time, come now I " 

But Forrester made no reply, for his eyes 
were fixed upon the hitherto vacant box, and 
upon the party who were at that moment 
entering it. 

The curtain rang up for the second act, 
and a hush went through the house as the 
play was continued. But Forrester heeded 
nothing, saw nothing, save that face, that one 
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face, which had attracted him long ago, which 
was ever present with him, which was in his 
thoughts waking, and in his dreams sleeping, 
and which would be before him, as he felt, 
through all the coming years, whatever they 
might bring to him in the shape of weal or woe. 

How fresh it all came back upon him, in 
an instant as it were, and the two years* 
absence seemed as nothing, merely a short 
blank that intervened between the day he 
last saw her and the present. She was not 
changed in anything that he could see, save a 
something more womanly in her gestures, as 
she leant back in her chair fanning herself 
slowly, and smiling at something one of her 
companions was saying. 

She had lost that quickness of movement 
and impulsiveness of manner which had been 
a peculiarity of hers, and which had so taken 
his fancy when first he knew her. Otherwise 
she was not altered in the least, and no one 
would have imagined that she had gone 
through such an amount of mental suffering. 

It is not often that a " mind diseased " is 
reflected in the face, or manner, or general 
mode of life ; and young people of the present 
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day when crossed in love — whatever they may 
have done of old, as ancient romances would 
have us to believe — do not as a rule pine or 
sicken, or fade away, refusing food or suste- 
nance of any kind until they die of a broken 
heart. They are, of course, very miserab leat 
first, and imagine that they will never get 
over it ; it would be an insult to their idol to 
suppose this possible. No one ever might, 
could, would, or should, love as they did, and 
there is nothing remaining in the world worth 
living for. However, after a period of weep- 
ing on Angelina's part, and a diminution of 
interest in collars on Frederick's, they appear 
very much as usual to the eye of the observer, 
and are surprised, if not, at first, a little dis- 
appointed, that they can eat, drink and sleep 
as heretofore. Mind, I am not arguing against 
the continuance of the master passion, but 
merely showing that it rarely leaves its reflex 
upon those who have suffered because of it. 

Sitting back in the dress-circle where it 
was almost impossible for her to distinguish 
him should she glance that way, Forrester 
looked at her with a longing, despairing gaze, 
which had no reproach in it, but showed only 
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the intensity of his love, which he felt never 
so strong as now. 

That dear face, those eyes that had looked 
in his so passionately, the lips that had trem- 
bled when they first spoke the secret of her 
heart, her love for him ; all these were as 
nothing to him now, all past and gone for 
evermore. He had, after hoping against hope, 
brought himself to believe that, for some 
mysterious cause, she would never be his wife, 
but at no time had he entertained the idea, 
that she might become another man's. 

His first feelings on seeing her again after 
such a long interval, were, as I have said, 
not of reproach for her, but only the bitter- 
ness of regret for himself; but the revulsion 
came when he saw a man enter thei box and, 
after shaking hands with the others, stoop 
down to whisper something in Ethel's ear 
which she leant back in her seat to catch. 

There were four of them now: old Lady 
Clarisforde, Ethel, another girl sitting rather 
behind, and the new comer. Stirling had 
caught sight of the party as soon as Forrester 
had, and his furtive glances at the other's 
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face told him that he had seen them before 
Oeorge touched him on the arm and spoke. 

" Who is that man with them ? " 

" Wallpark;* 

" So I thought." 

And he looked again at the man who had 
stepped so easily into his place while he was 
away, believing her faithful and true and un- 
changeable in her love. 

He could see that they were talking in low 
whispers, as he bent over the back of her 
chair, and she sat smiling and nodding at his 
words, little thinking that the man to whom 
she had pledged herself was gazing at her 
then. 

" Good Heavens ! what miserable creatures 
these women are " he thought ; " and I have 
actually risked my happiness and hopes in 
life for one like her." And then he felt as the 
Laureate has it, " ashamed through all his 
being to have loved so weak a thing." How 
long had it been before this state of things 
commenced, he wondered. Probably before 
he had been six months gone she had for- 
gotten his very existence, or merely looked 
upon what had taken place between them as 
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an unfortunate occurrence, which must be 
set aside as soon as possible. 

And yet he had given this woman all the 
love of his heart; the world had held no 
other for him, and he would have sacrificed 
his own happiness to have spared her one 
moment's pain or uneasiness. She had asked 
him, nay, implored him, that day under the 
cedars, to trust her for her love — her own 
words — and he had gone away determining, 
whatever came, to do so. And this was the 
reward of his faithfulness ! 

He had taken this woman from among 
others, had set her up as an idol of gold, and 
had fallen down and worshipped her; but 
when the trial by fire came, lo ! — the gold 
had melted in the heat, and he found his 
idol but an idol of clay after all. 

" I vote we go now," cried Stirling, when 
the curtain fell on the last act, " unless you 
fellows care to wait for the farce." 

" Oh, we may as well stop now we're here, 
eh, Gray?" said Forrester. Then to Stirling, 
with a short laugh, " I like farces, and I can 
watch two at the same time here; one of 
which amuses me immensely •" 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



HOME. 



The next day George Forrester left Town 
and went down to Berkshire to liis home. 
His father and mother were both living, but 
full of years, and he, as the only son, was 
heir to the old red-brick Elizabethan house, 
and the pretty little surrounding estate of 
about six-hundred acres. 

Arriving at the station for Studleigh he 
alighted, the only passenger, and found the 
dog-cart waiting for him, with old Thomas, 
the groom, standing up in it, and touching 
his hat at intervals, delighted to see Master 
George, as he still called him, returned safe 
and sound from " them furrin parts," the in- 
habitants of which indefinite region he inui- 
gined to be perpetually engaged in warfare. 

On one occasion he had been sent to Ire- 
land to bring over some horses, and his pre- 
parations for the journey were of an alarming 
nature. An old edition of Captain Cook's 
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voyages was a favourite book of his, and lie 
studied it for a fortnight beforehand at least, 
eventually putting it into his box, for refe- 
rence, at the same time stowing away a col- 
lection of coloured handkerchiefs and beads, 
about which he maintained a dignified sileuce 
when questioned by his fellow servants, until 
it subsequently transpired that he intended 
them for articles of barter with the friendly 
natives. 

"Not a mark on him," he muttered to 
himself, as he handed over the reins to 
George and took his seat beside him as a 
privileged servant. " Thank God, they 
haven't been and spoiled his beauty." 

" Not a touch. Master George ? " after 
eyeing him over in silence for a while. 

" Not a what ? " 

'' Not a touch, sir ; not a wound any- 
Avheres ? " 

" AVhat I ? Lord, no, man, I haven't seen 
any fighting. AVhat put that into your old 
head ? " 

" Ah, they've stopped a bit, sir ! Have 
they though ? " ruminating. 
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" Stopped? Why there's been no fighting 
since we took the place. They're as quiet as 
you are here." 

" That's just where it is, sir, that's exactly 
what Captain Cook says. When they're a 
dancin and hollerin' you're pretty safe; 
but when they keeps quiet like, you may 
take your oath they're a hatchin' suffin'." 

After which ebullition of his sentiments 
old Thomas retired into himself for the rest 
of the drive, merely muttering at intervals > 
" Pretty quiet is they? Ah !" the last exple- 
tive expressing considerable doubt on that 
head. 

It was a glorious summer evening as they 
bowled along the country lanes, the air heavy 
with the scent of wild flowers in the hedge- 
rows. 

Past thick woods, through whose dense 
foliage no streak of sun can pierce to the 
cool grass below, where squirrels chase each 
other round about and up and down the 
boles of trees, and wood doves murmur in 
the deepening gloom. 

Out again into the sunlight, past fields of 
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yellow grain, here standing ripe and ready 
for the sickle, there lying in golden parallels, 
or propped sheaf against sheaf by women and 
boys who turn to look after the dog-cart as, 
it rattles by them. 

Past villages of quaint old thatched cot- 
tages, with roses trailing over the doors and 
windows, running riot with the honey-suckle, 
and troops of children and geese on the vil- 
lage greens. 

Past grey old churches standing amid 
their yew-trees, the windows peeping from 
out the ivy and blinking in the sunlight. The 
parson's house hard by, surrounded by its 
pretty glebe, and the parson's pretty daugh- 
ters playing croquet on the trim lawn under 
the sycamores. 

Over the commons, dotted here and there 
with smouldering turf heaps, the smoke 
rising blue and straight in the clear ether, 

Down again into tha lowlands, across the 
ford, sending the water splashing up over the 
wheels, past dark green meadows of luscious 
grass in which the cows stand knee-deep, 
flicking the flies off with their tails, and low- 
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ing to one another as the girls come out from 
the farmsteads and drive them home for 
milking. 

A glorious evening ! The English country- 
air and sights and sounds are in themselves a 
welcome to a man like George Forrester, who 
drinks them all in with a deep sense of satis- 
faction, which arises as much from their asso- 
ciations as their existence. 

After all, the secret charm of most things 
lies in association, and it lends a colouring to 
the picture which is never its own. 

We may travel through the length and 
breadth of the land, and gaze upon scenes of 
surpassing loveliness and beauty, but how 
seldom, if ever, do we feel that here we should 
like to settle down for the rest of our days ; 
there we should desire to make our home ? 

What to us are the rich woodlands, the 
flower-spangled meadows, the cool streams 
that wind along beneath their alders ? Beau- 
tiful, certainly, but beautiful strangers who 
know us not nor we them, and with whom 
we have nothing in common. They cannot 
• speak to us of our youth, of our past, our bet- 
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ter days, wlien we were young and life was 
sweet. The landscape is all unfamiliar to 
our eyes, and awakes no sleeping memories, 
while one, less fair, perhaps, leads us back to 
the days of long ago, when it was to us as our 
garden of Eden, and* we had never passed 
the boundary and looked into the world 
beyond. 

Yet there are people who have none of 
this feeling in their composition, in whose 
breasts old sights and sounds touch no chord 
of sympathy. These are wanderers on the 
face of the earth, restless spirits, birds of 
passage, who cannot tarry long in one place, 
but are ever on the wing, seeking for and 
summing up their idea of happiness in change, 
and change alone. They are as erratic in 
their acquaintances as in their mode of life, 
and are always picking up the most deUght- 
f ul people in the world with whom they swear 
eternal fidelity and unalterable friendship. 

They ask you if you know Mrs. Brown- 
john, who has that charming place at Rich- 
mond, and are surprised that you should 
never even have heard of that lady. 
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" Oh, she is so nice, and Miss Brown John 
is quite an heiress, you know, and young Mr. 
B, who is at Oxford and has got his name 
down for the 70th Hussars, was really so 
very attentive to dear Rose at their last 
garden-party that everyone noticed it," — this 
last in a whisper, or dear Rose might overhear 
it ; and you take off your hat and go away 
quite impressed with the Brownjohns and 
their general magnificence. 

When, lo and behold ! in about six weeks* 
time you happen to meet your friends again,, 
and stop and talk to them in the Park, and 
suddenly the whole family become rigid, and 
Mama says: "Don't look round for a minute ; 
here are those odious Brownjohns." 

You are not enlightened as to the delin- 
quencies of these hitherto charming people, 
but before taking your leave you learn that 
they have spiritually slept with their fathers, 
and that Mrs. McGudgeon, the Scotch widow, 
reigns in their stead. 

If one has any feeling of pity for such 
people, it can scarcely be unmixed with con- 
tempt. 
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At length they reach the lodge gates, and 
the dog-cart pulls up while Mrs. Barker 
toddles out to open them, and George, as he 
passes, reaches down and shakes hands with 
the old woman who nursed him as a child, 
and says to her — 

" Why you're as fresh and blooming as 
ever, like one of your own roses." 

At which she curtsey sand smiles after him, 
till they are out of sight. 

Then they bowl along the smooth gravel 
down the elm avenue and at last come to a 
standstill at the hall door. 

There on the steps stands the old squire, 
waving his hand as they drive up, hale and 
hearty as ever, though eighty summers have 
passed over his head, rather more bent per- 
haps since George left home, but two years 
at his time of life must tell a little. The 
grasp of the hand he gives his son is as 
strong as of yore, and there is a tone of the 
old melody in his voice when he says God 
bless him, which made the covers ring again 
in days gone by when he was an M.F.H., and 
the straightest rider in the county. 
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Then, with his hand on his son's shoulder, 
the pair pass on into the hall, and here a ladj 
comes forward with a grave, sweet face,^ 
which lightens up as they approach, and 
takes George in her arms and calls him her 
darling boy, and when she looks up again 
there are tears in her eyes, and the old squire 
blows his nose violently and turns round to 
ask one of the servants why the deuce lie 
doesn't bring the luggage in. 

Then the old lady takes her son's arm, and 
they all three walk off to the library, and 
George sits down beside his mother on the 
sofa, and they talk and talk until it is time 
to dress for dinner ; and George feels very 
much at home indeed. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MBS. FORRESTER HOPES HE WILL THINK OP IT. 

So the days passed on, • and Greorge Forres- 
ter spent most of his leave at home, only- 
running up to Town once after the first fort- 
night, for a few days, to arrange some little 
matters of business, and see what was going 
on with Stirling and Gray. 

The subject of Ethel Stewart was tacitly 
dropped between them, both the latter men 
having the good sense to avoid referring to 
it, however indirectly. 

Had she and George mutually agreed to 
separate it would have been different of 
course, but as it was, to say the least of it, 
it could not be but wounding to his vanity, 
to have been jilted by her, and as he had, like 
most other young men, no lack of self-esteem, 
his vanity was wounded considerably. 

If she were to repent now, ere it was too 
late, and come to him and say that she knew 
not what she was doing, imploring him to 
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forgive her, and beseeching him to look 
upon what had happened as past for ever, 
would he open his arms and take her back to 
his heart then and there ? 

No, he thought he would not : he would 
reply — "As you have made your bed so must 
you lie in it ; henceforth you and I can be 
nothing to each other ; it was done of your 
own free will, of my own free will I cannot 
give you back the love I once bore you." 

He had pictured such a scene to himself, 
and many others of a like kind, in which he 
stood before her, speaking stern words of 
serious reproof, while she knelt at his feet 
in abject misery and broken-heartedness. 
Very illusionary pictures they were, and they 
showed he had very little insight into Ethel's 
character, for she would have been about the 
very last person to have allowed that she was 
in any way wrong in what she had done. She 
had fully as much pride as George himself, and 
he would probably have found that if one of 
his imaginary scenes could have really been 
enacted, she would have proved a very 
tragedy queen in her resentment of any re- 
flections he might cast upon her conduct. 
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Then, again, the idea had struck him that 
perhaps she was not acting according to her 
own dictates ; that possibly she might have 
been forced into a match which, in reality, 
was repugnant to her feelings. He knew 
well how a kind, disinterested friend, who 
only desired dear Ethel's happiness and longed 
to see her comfortably and suitably settled in 
life, might, with constant taunts andgoadings 
and perpetual naggings, have made her life so 
miserable that she at last gave in from very 
weariness ; but this surmise was put aside 
almost immediately when he remembered 
that the Miss Abbotts were the very last 
people to have acted so towards her, and from 
what he knew of her father he felt certain 
he loved his daughter too well to bias her 
judgment unworthily in such a matter, while 
no one else had the right to interfere. 

No, there was evidently no secret influ- 
ence at work ; it was no question of coercion 
in the slightest degree : and then his heart 
was full of bitterness towards her, and he 
determined to shut her out for ever from his 
life. 

He thought he should very much like to 
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meet her once, that he might show her how 
utterly indifferent he was to the wrong she 
had done him, and then go on his way and 
see her face no more ; but this last desire of 
his showed that, with all his stem resolves, 
he was in truth afraid to trust himself in her 
sight. 

I think his mother saw that there was a 
something that had altered him considerably 
in these days ; but as he never broached the 
subject or even hinted at it to her, she did not 
like to question him, as much from the un- 
easiness it would give her if he abstained 
from enlightening her, as from the fear of 
annoying him by showing that she had noticed 
it. 

It was not that he was a whit less affec- 
tionate in his manner towards her, but that 
he was so constantly pre-occupied, and did 
not appear to take the same interest in his 
home and its surroundings as of old. 

Formerly he had been the life and soul of 
the place during the periods of leave he had 
spent there, and she would sometimes com- 
plain that he was so constantly away for the 
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day among their country neighbours, that he 
only gave up half his time to herself and her 
husband. 

But now it was quite different. So far from 
his accepting their invitations, his first thought 
was to find what excuse he could make, and 
it was with the greatest diiBBculty that she 
could persuade him to accompany her when 
she had any visits to make, even among people 
whom he had known from his childhood. 

Mrs. Forrester idolised her son, and her 
most earnest desire was that he should leave 
the army and settle down near them in the 
country. But the old Squire, when she ex- 
pressed her feelings to him on the subject, 
had said : " Tut, tut ; let the boy get his com- 
pany first, and then if he doesn't care about 
serving any longer, why, he can have the old 
house at Oatlands and turn his hand to farm- 
ing, if he has any incHnation that way." 

Now Oatlands was a detached farm be- 
longing to Mr. Forrester, lying about two 
miles from Studleigh Hall. It was two 
hundred and fifty acres in extent, and a very 
compact little property it was. 
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The house was a two-storied building, with 
projecting gables at either extremity running 
out at right angles from the main structure. 
There was a porch covered with clematis in 
the centre, and casement windows on each 
side of it. The windows in the wings opened 
down to the ground, so that you could step 
out into the pretty garden in front, which 
sloped down to a sunk fence about fifty yards 
from the house. 

Beyond this lay some grass land, of seven 
acres or more, enclosed by a belt of timber, 
except in one spot where a clearing had been 
made, opposite the drawing-room windows to 
let in the view of the distant country. 

To your left hand, facing the house, is the 
rose garden ; a triangular piece of ground, 
studded with standard rose trees of all kinds 
in trim regular rows. In the centre of the 
plot is an old fountain, which has ceased play- 
ing for many a long day, and the boy, astride 
on the dolphin with the conch shell to his 
mouth, is puffing out his cheeks in vain, 

A spider's web is suspended between his 
nose and one of his toes, and a sparrow has 
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built her nest in the dolphin's jaws. To your 
right hand, a high ivied wall shuts out the 
stables and coach-house from view, and at the 
back of the house are the servants' offices and 
the kitchen garden. 

Oatlands, belonging as it did to Studleigh 
Hall, had not been occupied for years, and 
hence the partial state of decay into which it 
had fallen. The old Squire had never cared 
to let it, although he might have done so over 
and over again had he wished it ; but he pre- • 
ferred using it occasionally as a rendezvous 
for luncheon when out shooting, and, as he 
rode over once a week or so to see how things 
were going on on the farm, he liked to have 
some place where he could put up his cob 
and rest himself awhile. 

Consequently the rooms were all closed^ 
with the exception of what had formerly been 
the library, and the kitchen and one bed- 
room, which were occupied by old John 
Muddle and his wife, Martha, who looked 
after the house. 

Mrs. Forrester's great desire was, as I have 
said, that George might leave the army and 
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settle down as a country gentleman, and she 
liked picturing to herself his having taken to 
himself a wife and living at Oatlands. The 
wife, she thought, there would be some diffi- 
culty about ; having decided in her own mind 
that the young lady must be very perfect in- 
deed who could be worthy of her son. She 
had an idea, however, at this time, that she 
really had met with one of the necessary 
exalted type. 

If she had heard of George's attachment to 
Ethel Stewart, and its unfortunate termina- 
tion, I doubt very much if she would have 
believed it. 

That any girl in her senses could give up 
her son, and such a son, for another man was 
too preposterous to be entertained for a 
moment ; the only solution at all admissible 
would be that the poor creature was out of 
her mind. But she knew nothing of his 
secret, and it was well for her that she did 
not, as she would have worried herself about 
it excessively. 

I said that she had an idea that she had 
met with someone whom she thought would 
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be a suitable matcli for him, and she was dis- 
posed to look favourably upon her as a very 
excellent young person indeed. This was a 
Miss Mainwaring, the daughter of the Bishop 
of Woolchester, and an only child. 

The Bishop and Mr. Forrester were very 
old friends, but, living far apart as they did, 
had latterly seen but little of each other. 

His daughter, however, had been staying 
with some people in the neighbourhood of 
Studleigh during the summer, and thus Mrs. 
Forrester had become acquainted with her. 
It was not to be wondered at that each time 
she saw her she was more favourably im- 
pressed with her, for I think no one could 
really know Maud Mainwaring without liking 
her. 

I say, really know ; for she was not one of 
those impulsive girls who, figuratively speak- 
ing, rush into your arms at once and tell you 
all their likes and dislikes, their little weak- 
nesses, their quarrels with this, that, and the 
other ; with a full, true, and particular, ac- 
count of how they spend their time at home 
and abroad. 
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For my part I hold such young ladies in 
mortal abhorrence. They take you into their 
confidence at first sight, and invariably end 
their disclosures with, "but I know this 
won't go beyond you," upon which you vow 
eternal secrecy, and have not the least idea 
what you are to hold your tongue about. As 
to trusting them with any of your own private 
affairs, you might just as well placard them 
about the town at once. 

A certain amount of reticence and reserve 
invariably inspires a feeling of trust and 
security, and it is especially charming when 
one finds the possessor of this quality 
gradually unbending as you know them better, 
and showing, in different little matters, that 
they think you worthy of their confidence ; 
that is if you are one of those people who 
desire to have friends of their own, and are 
not contented with a share of everybody 
elses. 

So Mrs. Forrester took up Maud Main war- 
ing, and thought over her a good deal, and the 
result of her private cogitations was, that she 
felt she could take her to her arms as a 
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daughter, if G-eorge could only be induced to 
desire her for his wife. That he had 
simply to woo, and Maud to be won as the 
natural consequence, was never questioned 
by her. 

Miss Mainwaring was not only a most ex- 
cellent and superior young person in her eyes, 
but she was also an heiress in a small way, 
and, as George would be only comfortably off 
himself, as long as his father lived, a little 
money with his wife would be desirable for 
both parties. 

Then her family was unexceptionable, 
which, after all, was the chief point ; and the 
Bishop^s politics agreed with the Squire^s 
in every particular, both being Tories of the 
good old school; indeed the latter would 
have looked upon an alliance with the house 
of Card wool in Manchester, or Steelman in 
Birmingham, as the greatest calamity that 
could possibly befall him. 

" I think I will have a little talk with him 
about it when I have a good opportunity,'* 
thought Mrs. Forrester, and it was not long 
before the opportunity came. 

B 
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One afternoon they were out driving to- 
gether in Mrs. Forrester's little phaeton and 
pair of grey ponies, with which she was ac- 
customed to drive herself about, but on this 
occasion she had persuaded him to accompany 
her, not with any set purpose, but merely 
winding about the pretty Berkshire lanes for 
the sake of the drive. 

She had been unusually silent since they 
left Studleigh, turning over in her mind how 
she should approach the subject which was 
uppermost in her thoughts. 

At length, the ponies having broken into a 
walk of their own accord, she turned and 
looked at her son who was lazily flicking at a 
fly on one of their ears. 

" My dear George," she began ; and when 
he heard this commencement he knew that 
she had something particular to say. He did 
not raise his head, however, but continued to 
lean forward waiting for what was to come. 
"My dear George, I have been thinking a good 
deal about you lately." 

" About me ? " 

" As to what you are going to do with 
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yourself wlien you leave the army. You are 
getting your promotion so soon—" 
" The step is being arranged now." 
" Exactly ; and after that you will not care 
to remain any longer, will you ? You see, 
in your position, it is not desirable that you 
should spend so much of your time away from 
home. There is no concealing the fact, and 
you must have noticed it yourself, that your 
father is not the same man he was when you 
left us for India. I don't mean that his 
general health is not as good as ever, but he 
is not so active, and feels the exertions he is 
obliged to make in looking after things much 
more of late ; and although he has not spoken 
to you himself on the subject, because he 
knows that you like your profession, yet he 
wishes extremely that he had you at home to 
take some of the business off his hands, and, 
indeed, as the place will be yours eventually, 
I think you ought to be more at home than 
you are. I need not say, for my own part, 
how earnestly I desire to have you with us, 
my dear boy." 
" I am quite ready to do as you wish," re* 
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plied Gl-eorge. " I shall be sorry, of course, 
to leave the old regiment, but I don*t care 
about going out to the East again, so you 
may set your mind at rest on that point." 

"I am very glad to hear you say so,. 
George ; " and then there was a long pause,^ 
Mrs. Forrester thinking how she should com- 
mence what she had to say next. 

** You see it would not fetter you in any 
way," she continued; "I mean living with 
us ; for if you altered your plans, were to 
marry in fact, you could make yourself very^ 
comfortable at Oatlands." 

" I am not at all likely to marry.'' 
" That is a difficult thing to be positive 
about." 

** Of course one cannot be positive." 
Then a sudden apprehension seized her that 
he was tied in some way which she did not 
and would never know of. As a woman of 
the world, a thousand conjectures flitted 
through her brain, but still, knowing what 
young men were, she could not dismiss the 
old idea that he was not as other young men. 
Nevertheless, it was with a sinking fear at 
ier heart that she asked — 
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" There is nothing that can really prevent 

it?" 

" No, there is nothing." 

" I had hoped," she went on, considerably 
relieved, " that you might have thought about 
it sometimes ; very few young men of your 
age do not, I should imagine. It is only 
right that in your position you should marry, 
provided you meet with some one who would 
be suitable in every way." 

" Who is she, mother ? " said George, 
looking up in her face and smiling. " You've 
found some one for me, I'm certain. Come, 
let's hear the young lady's name, and age, 
and general accomplishments." 

Mrs. Forrester did not quite like being dis- 
covered in her little mse^ and brought to the 
point before her time, but she replied, in 
answer to his enquiring glance- — 

" I think there is no doubt that Miss Main- 
waring is by far the nicest girl about here, 
and you might seek farther and fare very 
much worse.'* 

" Oh, she ! " ejaculated her son, catching 
a straw off the hedge with his whip and put- 
ting it in his mouth. 
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" What do you think of her, G-eorge ? '* 
"I've never thought at all about her." 
" But you have met her several times." 
" I don't think about every girl I meet." 
" Perhaps not, but every girl is not Maud 
Mainwaring." 

And then Mrs. Forrester started off into a 
long peroration on her good qualities, accom- 
plishments, and personal attractions, and con- 
cluded by saying that she hoped George would 
try and look upon her in the light that she 
did, and that she was certain, if anything 
came of it, that he would never regret the 
step he had taken. 

She also added that Maud was coming to 
their party next week, and he would take her 
into dinner. 

Then the subject was dropped as they 
reached home, and she left her son to think 
over what she had said, which he did by 
going into the conservatory with " The 
Field " and a cigar, and muttering to himself 
as he struck a light, before taking up the 
paper, " Coming next week, is she ? I think 
111 hook it before the dinner." 



CHAPTER XXV. 



MISS MAINWAfilNQ. 



George, however, did not " hook it before the 
dinner," but stayed on at Studleigh, and fol- 
lowed his mother's directions by taking in 
Miss Mainwaring, and they made themselves 
so mutually agreeable that he quite forgot 
for a time with what object he had been 
placed there, until looking up he caught a 
pleased smile of approval on his mother's 
face. 

Maud was a fine handsome girl of four- 
and-twenty ; rather above the middle height. 
She had an oval face, with very regular 
features, and a certain repose in the expres- 
sion, but full of animation, too, at times. Her 
eyes were dark and lustrous, but tender 
withal, and shaded by long lashes which gave 
them a dreamy appearance. Heavy masses 
of soft brown hair were drawn behind her 
ears, and coiled at the back of her shapely 
head. Her figure was erect and very grace- 
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ful in its outlioe, and her hands and feet 
small and well formed. 

It was easy to see at a glance that Maud 
Mainwaring was no daughter of the people. 
There was that complete sense of refinement 
about her, which can never be assumed, how- 
ever clever the actress, without its being pal- 
pably apparent that it is not natural. 

Always kind and unbending in her manner 
towards her inferiors, she at the same time 
never let them forget the difference in their 
relative positions. 

Miss Ingot, of Cottonopolis, who covered her 
fat arms almost to her elbows with bracelets, 
and squeezed so many rings on her little stumpy 
fingers that she invariably split her gloves, 
never forgot the haughty look of surprise with 
which Maud surveyed her upon one occasion 
when she attempted some undue pleasantry, 
causing her to sink into herself for the rest 
of the evening with her ears tingling as if 
they had been boxed. 

There was that look of ineffable disdain on 
tie other* s face, which her brave old Eoyalist 
ancestor. Sir Reginald Mainwaring wore. 
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when, mounting the scaffold to die for G-od 
and the king, he cast one look of scorn upon 
the seething mass below that made even the 
canaille^ who thirsted for his blood, feel that 
somehow he had the best of it. 

Money is one thing, and blood is another, 
and like oil and water they cannot mix, how- 
ever the nations may strive to assimilate 
them in this age of democracy. 

"You have been staying some time with the 
Crawley's, haven't you ? " said George, crack- 
ing some filberts for his neighbour after dinner. 

" Three weeks, nearly. I was staying at 
Waterlees first, and then Mrs. Crawley asked 
me to pay them a visit. We are very old 
friends, you know ; the Admiral and papa 
were schoolfellows." 

" Shall you stay much longer ? " 

" Well, I expect papa to come down next 
week, and they will never let him go for a 
month, at least ; so I fancy I shall be here for 
some time yet.'* 

" My mother will be pleased to hear it," 
replied George, " she is always talking about 

you." 
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" Very good of her, I'm sure. I like Mrs* 
Forrester extremely." 

" I think every one does." 

" You have never met papa, I believe ? " 

" Only once, and that was a longtime ago ; 
more than seventeen years, it must be." 

*' Where was that ? " 

** I met him in a duck pond. * There was a 
children's party at Waterlees, and — you know 
that large pond at the bottom of the garden — 
well, we were particularly forbidden to go 
near it, as it was supposed to be very deep, 
and consequently we thirsted to explore it. 
So I, and a select party of two young gentle- 
men and a lady, set off to visit the prohibited 
spot. Having reached it, the young lady 
proposed that we should perform a Scriptural 
play, which being carried by general assent, 
she proceeded to cast the characters. I was 
chosen for King Solomon, and, having passed 
round the pond to the opposite side, seated 
myself in regal state under a thorn bush with 
a wooden sceptre to await the arrival of the 
Queen of Sheba and her train. The Queen 
suggested that it was generally considered 
the correct thing to send presents beforehand 
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by her fleet ; and having taken off one of her 
shoes and fitted a piece of paper into it for a 
sail, proceeded to dispatch it with a costly 
cargo composed of half a green apple, pro- 
duced from her royal pocket, and a piece of 
string, procured from one of her train. The 
fleet, however, unfortunately met with a fatal 
disaster, for, after having safely weathered a 
water-lily, and arrived within a few yards of 
King Solomon, it ran ashore, hard and fast, 
on a tuft of rushes. The Queen of Sheba was 
in despair, and King Solomon, well nigh dis- 
tracted at the loss of his present, attempted 
to fetch it out with his sceptre, but, in the 
ardour of the moment, over-reached himself, 
and went head over heels into the water. 
Fortunately, however, your father happening 
to be passing that way, and, alarmed by the 
screams of the retainers, came to his rescue, 
and fished him out again, and, sending him 
into the house, led off the Queen of Sheba, 
iJiinus her shoe, and in tears." 

" Fancy," said Maud, rising with the other 
ladies, " I had forgotten all about it. And it 
was you that tumbled into the pond ? " 

" As thy soul liveth, oh Queen, I was that 
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little boy," replied George, as he opened the 
door for them and she passed out. 

Going into the drawing-room afterwards, 
George, on looking round the room, saw that 
Maud was occupied with a book of prints 
which an attentive young man was turning 
over for her ; and as all the others had settled 
themselves down in twos and threes, with the 
exception of one gentleman who, with his 
thumbs in his waistcoat, was slowly walking 
round the room examining the pictures on the 
walls, and wishing it was time to be off, and 
to whose succour George did not feel inclined 
to betake himself, he sat down in an easy 
chair in the shadow, and, shutting his eyes, 
listened to the flying scraps of conversation 
around him. 

Admiral Crawley had got a victim by the 
button hole, and was describing how he, as 
near as possible, lost The Blazer off the 
Cape de Verd Islands in '35. The victim 
was fenced into a corner by a table on one 
side and the Admiral on the other, so that 
escape was impossible. 

Near these two sat Mr. Goodchild, the 
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curate, and Miss Starch, the district visitor, 
engaged in a conversation on mother's meet- 
ings. The curate very limp, bending, and 
warm ; the lady very stiff, upright, and cool. 
Mr. Forrester and a neighbouring county 
magistrate were exciting themselves on the 
hearth-rug over a recent poaching affray; 
while Mrs. Forrester and Mrs. Crawley were 
having a quiet chat behind their fans on the 
sofa. 

Admiral — " It was touch and go I can tell 
you sir ; as near a thing as I ever remem- 
ber ; and I said to my first lieutenant, 

* D — it all Mr. Thompson,' says I ^" 

Mr. Ooodchild — " The Lord has been very 

merciful to you — :" 
Miss Starch — " And I said to her, we must 

aU some day — " 
Admiral — " Go to the devil and be hanged 

to you — " 
Mr. Ooodchild — " Which is very comforting.'' 
Squire — " James luckily got off with only 

his head broken." 
Miss Starch — " So of course Mrs. Brown 
couldn't leave the twins." 
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Mr. GoodchUd — " Well, I trust we may see 

our way oloaror soon, but I sadly fear — *' 
Admiral — " Tlio Oovornment will make a 

(1 — (1 moss of it." 

IMien thoro was a lull in the conversation, 
and Qoorgo, opening his eyes and sitting up 
in his chair, saw Maud looking up from the 
table she had been bonding over, with a 
wearied expression on her face, while her 
companion had gone off in search of more 
prints ; so he rose and went over to Mrs. 
Forrester. 

" Mother, won't you ask Miss Mainwaring 
to give us some music ?" 

" Go and ask her yourself, and say I sent 
you," replied Mrs. Forrester ; at which 
George crossed over to Maud, just in time to 
intercept Mr. Sparkling who was bearing 
down upon her, heavily laden with a fresh 
cargo of photographic albums. 

" My motlier has sent me to say she hopes 
you will sing something for us, Miss Main- 
waring. Really it would be a charity if you 
would, for everyone is looking rather bored I 
think." 
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" And you want sometliing to keep you 
awake yourself ; you looked very comfort- 
able in that corner." 

" I wasn't asleep really ; but there was no 
one to talk to, and I hate making a third 
when I see one isn't wanted. May I go 
and get your music ?" 

" I'm afraid I didn't bring any ; I never 
do, in fact, there is always such a business 
made about it. First someone runs to fetch 
it for you, and having told them it is one 
song with a bit of string round it, they come 
back triumphant with a big roll in a leather 
cover ; and then when you are going away, 
somebody else carefully collects the wrong 
pieces for you, and ties them up in a wisp. 
I daresay you have something I know amongst 
that pile of music, if you , will let me look 
over it." 

" By all means, only I'm afraid they are 
chiefly old-fashioned songs of my mother's, 
or modem songs of my own, and men's songs 
don't generally suit ladies, do they ? Any there 
you know ?" as she was turning them over. 

" A great many I know, but none that I 
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" Thanks, very much," said George when 
she had finished. *' It is quite a treat to hear 
anyone sing as you do, and I'm sorry those 
people hadn't the good taste to stop talking 
for two minutes." 

" Do you never sing sacred music ?" en- 
quired Kis9 Starch, coming up to them. 
** You have a great talent committed to you 
for good or evil." 

"I beg your pardon?" said Miss Main- 
waring, in her quiet, surprised way, turning 
round on the music stool. "No, I never 
sing it at dinner parties, where I consider it 
quite oat of place and profane." 
. At which unexpected retort Miss Starch 
, discomfitted, upon Mr. Goodchild, 
1 on a point of doctrine. 

and Miss Main- 

) find some duetts, which 

' " without bothering any- 

, and also to the extreme 

■, who sat by them, 

r head, and tell- 

and Rnbini, be- 
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can sing ; your songs are all too high for 
me. Never mind," she continued, sitting 
down at the piano and playing dumbly on. 
the keys ; while George seated himself on a 
low stool at one side of it. 

Then Maud sang, with a rich contralto voice 
of considerable power and flexibility, that 
lovely song of Arthur Sullivan's, ** Oh sweet 
and fair." 

There was a rare pathos and tenderness in 
her low notes, and a firmness and vigour in 
the f(yrte passages, without being forced . 

Why is it that English girls as a general rule 
have such miserable little singing voices ? 
Their lungs are strong enough, goodness 
knows, when you hear them calling to their 
dogs in the fields, or to one another across 
the croquet ground ; but the moment they 
open their mouths to sing (bye-the-by, they 
generally shut them, and sing through their 
teeth), the result is a little feeble pipe, hardly 
louder than the cherup of a young sparrow; 
and to judge from their facial expression, it 
is pain and anguish to them to produce even 
that. 
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" Thanks, very much," said George when 
she had finished. " It is quite a treat to hear 
anyone sing as you do, and I'm sorry those 
people hadn't the good taste to stop talking 
for two minutes." 

" Do you never sing sacred music ?" en- 
quired Miss Starch, coming up to them. 
** You have a great talent committed to you 
for good or evil." 

" I beg your pardon ?" said Miss Main- 
waring, in her quiet, surprised way, turning 
round on the music stool. "No, I never 
sing it at dinner parties, where I consider it 
quite out of place and profane.'* 

At which unexpected retort Miss Starch 
retreated, discomfitted, upon Mr. Goodchild, 
and collared him on a point of doctrine. 

After that George and Miss Main- 
waring managed to find some duetts, which 
they sang together " without bothering any- 
body," as he said, and also to the extreme 
gratification of one old lady, who sat by thera, 
beating time and nodding her head, and tell- 
ing them stories of Malibran and Bubini, be- 
tween whiles. 

s 
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Then Maud rose, saying they really must 
not monopolise the piano any longer, and 
went to fetch Admiral Crawley, to make 
him sing "Tom Bowling,"which proc5eeding he 
always began by vehemently protesting 
against, eventually giving in after much 
pressure, and enjoying his own performance 
immensely all the time. 

" Couldn't my dear, 'pon my soul ; pipe 
cracked completely ; bad cold. Well, if I 
must I must, but if I break down, mind, it's 
your fault and not mine." 

The Admiral's singing was stentorious. 
He put his hands in his pockets, and, with 
his head thrown back and his eyes shut, 
bellowed as if he was hailing the main top in 
a gale ; and when he came to the part, " His 
soul has gone aloft," his chest swelled, the 
veins stood out on his forehead, he got so red 
in the face, and it was altogether so terrific, 
that the old lady near the piano was heard to 
exclaim " God bless us !" several times dis- 
tinctively. 

The conclusion of the Admiral's song was 
the signal for everyone to take their depar- 
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tare, and when they were all gone, and the 
Squire and Mrs. Forrester had retired, Gteorge 
went ofE to his own sanctum, where he always 
smoked before going to bed, and kicking ofE 
his boots, and substituting a pair of easy 
slippers, he threw himself back in an arm- 
chair, and proceeded slowly to fill his pipe. 

'* Well, it has been a pleasant enough even- 
ing after all," he thought. ** Things always 
turn out better than one expects. I fancied 
I should be awfully bored ; but no, the time 
passed quite agreeably. That girl has got a 
charming voice, and knows how to use it too. 
I can remember her as a child well, now I 
think of it ; but she didn't seem to recollect 
me, till I told her that story. I expect my 
mother is intensely gratified at our being so 
much together to-night. She thinks I have 
made a good start, if I can only be persuaded 
to follow it up. As far as she is concerned, 
fihe won t let the matter drop. She little knows 
that all that sort of thing is over with me. 
I don't suppose she would believe it if I told 
her," and he slowly let the smoke stream 
out under his moustache, and laughed quietly 
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to himself; but it was neither an amused 
nor a pleasant laugh. 

" What a fool I am to allow this business 
to worry me so. It's so absurd to care about 
a thing that isn't worth it. 1 hope to heavens 
she doesn't pity me. I should like to tell 
her that I'm very much obliged to her for 
getting me out of a diflB.culty from which I 
have been long trying to extricate myself." 

He opened a locket at this juncture, which 
hung at his chain, and disclosed a miniature 
photograph of Ethel, which, at his earnest 
request, she had had taken for him before he 
left England. He took it out with the point 
of his pen-knife and held it up to the candle, 
and the soft eyes seemed to meet his again 
with the self-same expression as of yore when 
she. had said, " trust me for my love." 

Then he went off into a long waking dream 
of bygone days, the whole passing as a pic- 
ture before his eyes, and appearing to hira 
more as some book that he had read than a 
reality in which he had taken part. The little 
town of Ulsmere, with the barracks and the 
mess-room window looking over the canal. 
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What a jolly detaclimeiit they had! Such 
a good set of fellows, and pulled so well to- 
gether ! 

Soldiering in its very best aspect that 
was ; in another twenty years' service they 
might never have such a time again. 

They were sadly scattered and broken up 
now. Gray on half-pay, Stirling in the 
Guards, Major Woodstock, Belton, and 
Wilmot in Burmah. 

Yet the place would be just the same as 
of old, and he imagined that he could see the 
men of the regiment then quartered there 
lounging in the mess-room, strolling about 
their old haunts, and, in all probability, 
abusing the quarter ; for you will never find 
two corps, as a rule, give the same account of 
a station. 

The woods by the lake would be turning 
yellow now, and the old firs higher up the 
hill would stand out in dark relief from the 
rest of the autumn-tinted foliage. 

The picnics would be nearly all over, and 
the croquet lawns would have to be swept of 
the fallen leaves for the indefatigable players 
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rrho would still linger there, with iheir 
drosBOfl looped up to be out of the rising^ 
iniHtH, till the darkening evenings drove theiD 
indoors. 

And through all this there was that one 
face before him still. She is standing on the 
lawn at ** The Cedars/' with a pretty look 
of impatience on her face at some bad stroke 
made by one of her side. Her little straw 
hat, edged with black velvet and with a sprigs 
of heather in the front, is sloped forward over 
hor forehead, while a stray tress of her golden 
hair, escaped behind, is blowing about in the 
ovuningbreeze. Oneofherhandsisin the pocket 
of hor dark blue jacket, and the other rests 
on her croquet mallet, while her white muslin 
dress with the geranium leaves scattered over 
it, shows distinct in the deepening gloom. 

The sycamores and chestnuts are red and 
gold towards the west, where the sun has 
Bunk in the lake beyond, and there is a scent 
of laurel leaves upon the autumn air. 

Oh memories I Oh sights and sounds and 
old remembered things, that long have passed 
Away, but leave an impress on our hearta 
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that lives with us through these our darker 
days ; oh, stay with us I that, looking on the 
unknown ^ay that lies before, we may take 
heart of thee to face the years to come ! 

Oh, stay with us ! that we may hold thee 
by the hand and talk a little with thee of the 
friends that were, but are not. 

Oh, stay with us ! we cannot part with 
thee, but clasp thee closer, though thou art 
80 bitter-sweet, that at thy touch the sight 
grows dim and the heart sickens at the 
"never more" that echoes in our ears. 

George Forrester, sitting there and seeing 
these things as in a dream before him, leans 
over the table, and with unwavering hand 
holds the photograph in the flame of the 
candle till it is consumed to his finger tips, 
when, letting the smouldering ashes flutter 
to the ground, he takes up the light and 
strides out of the room. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

EUN OVER IN THE STREET. 

A MISERABLE night! A windy, muddy, 
sloppy, uncomfortable night ! There has 
been a dense fog all day, and since sunset the 
wind has risen, and the rain has come down, 
and the mud has accumulated to such an ex- 
tent that even the crossing-sweepers have 
abandoned themselves to despair and gone 
home. 

The weary cab horses plunge along, stag- 
gering and sliding through the slippery mire 
while the fagged out drivers sit huddled up 
in their seats, dripping bundles of oilskin. 

Foot passengers, battling with their um- 
brellas, tack from side to side of the pave- 
ment like ships carrying a press of canvas. 
Policemen stand under archways and door- 
ways, or feel their way cautiously along by 
the area railings, their mackintoshes glisten- 
ing in the flickering glare of the gas lamps. 
They think that even crime will stop at home 
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sucli a niglit as this, and they are about 
right, for it is enough to damp the ardour of 
the most sanguine thief or impostor. 

In a doorway, and on the top step of a 
house in Piccadilly, crouches the figure of a 
man. His coat — a miserably poor one for 
such weather — ^is buttoned up under his chin, 
and he has tucked his legs under him as far 
as he can, while he sits hugging himself in 
the comer which lets in least of the rain, 
looking out at intervals and drawing his head 
in again, as he sees no chance of improve- 
ment. 

He tried to light his pipe when he first got 
in there, but finding that impossible he care- 
fully scraped the tobacco out again with his 
knife and put it back in his waistcoat pocket, 
substituting a quid of pigtail, cut off for the 
purpose, which he inserted in his cheek and 
Tolled meditatively from side to side. 

He is not a Londoner, that is evident at a 
;glance. With his rabbit-skin cap drawn 
down over his ears ; his velveteen coat, worn 
threadbare at the elbows ; his corduroy trou- 
JBers, trayed and cut at the bottoms where they 
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hardly reach the top of his boots ; and with 
his ash stick under his arm, he looks like a 
man who is more accustomed to crouch 
under hedges than doorways ; one who could 
follow the track of a hare for miles and bring 
her home in that capacious pocket of his — 
more like a broken-down game-keeper, or a 
man who had just completed his one month'a 
hard labour for knocking down pheasants by 
moon-light. 

It is not alone his appearance that betokens 
him a stranger in the great city, but the way 
he has of starting at what are evidently to 
him unusual sounds, and straining his neck to 
look after cabs and omnibuses as they pass, 
as though they were a novel sight to him,, 
which indeed they are, for until this morning 
he has never set foot in the Metropolis, and 
he wishes to heaven — not that he often in- 
vokes that region — that he was well out of it 
again, 

**Look 'ere," he mutters to himself, a 
habit contracted when lying out of nights all 
alone, " look *ere, youVe been and made a 
d d mess of it, you *ave. You've com^ 
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all this 'ere blessed way to see him and yer 
'aven't seen him. He 'a vent been here 
lately and we doesn't know when he will be, 
and no doubt he'll be wery sorry to a' missed 
yer when he 'ears you've called. Aye, my 
joker, there's more truth in what yer said 
than yer thought fur, d — n yer. He'd be 
glad enough to see me when he larnt what 
I come about, glad enough to pay fur it too. 
He won't larn much till he do pay, just 
enough to make him want to 'ear more, and 
then down with the shiners, heaps of 'em^ 
loads of 'em, d — n me," and he leant forward 
to spit out on the pavement, and hugged 
himself and chuckled with intense satisfac- 
tion. 

While the pleasing spectacle of the expected 
" shiners " was passing before his mind's eye, 
two men, who had been struggling along 
before the storm, pulled up in front of the 
doorway where he sat, and stood holding 
their hats od, and panting from the exertion 
of walking under difficulties, 

" I hadn't an idea it was as bad as this,'^ 
one of them said^ flinging away the ead of a 
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€igar, which was flaring like a small furnace 
in the wind, " we ought to have got a cab at 
the club.'' 

" There's one, the other side, if we can only 
make the fellow hear," replied his companion. 
*^ Hi ! cab, cab ! " and they both shouted at 
the top of their voices. 

" It's no go," said Forrester, for it was he 
and Stirling, '*you couldn't hear five yards 
off such a night, but I'm not going to walk 
across through that sea of mud." 

"Here's a fellow who will go for us," said 
Stirling, suddenly seeing the crouching figure 
on the door-step ; and, fumbling for a coin in 
his pocket, he went up to him and shouted 
out what they wanted. 

The man looked at him, and it was on 
the tip of his tongue to snarl out " fetch it 
yerself," but on seeing the preferred four- 
penny bit he thought better of it, and rising 
filowly, he stretched his limbs, shook himself 
like a water-dog, and, without saying a word, 
strode off towards the cab which was stand - 
ing under a lamp by the park railings. 

Just as he reached the middle of the street 
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two cabs were coming up on his right hand 
and a heavily laden omnibus on his left* 
One of the cabs passed behind him; he 
waited for the other, hesitated, took one 
step back, lost his head, rushed forward, and 
slipping in the mud, fell right under the 
omnibus. 

The driver had his horses back on their 
haunches in a second, but there was a slight 
decline in the street at this point, and before 
he could pull them up, the wheel had gone 
over him. 

Stirling and Forrester were across in an 
instant, and the male passengers, regardless 
of the weather now, hustled one another out 
of the door and scrambled down from the 
roof to gather round the poor, writhing mass 
of humanity that lay at their feet. 

" Gently, for God's sake !" cried Stirling, 
as some of them were about to raise him up 
by his arms, regardless of his crushed lower 
limbs, " Fm a doctor, leave him to me," at 
which they drew back and made way for 
him. 

" Give me a cushion," be said to the con- 
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ilijctor, " a long one; Fll make it all right 
with you afterwards." 

"All right, sir, here you are ; now whereTl 
you have it ? " 

(Jndor Stirling's directions Forrester and two 
other men took hirn up as carefully as they 
could and laid him ou his back on the cushion. 

lie had fainted and lay there powerless, 
with his blanched, agony-drawn face, a 
ghastly sight under the lamp-light. 

** We must carry him ourselves,'* said 
♦Stirling, "he can't bear the jolting of a cab. 
1 wonder where wo can take him in ?" 

" Better bring him to my rooms," replied 
Forrester, " they're close by here in Half- 
moon Street." 

So, slowly, and picking their steps as 
steadily as possible, they carried him to For- 
rester's door, up the stairs, and laid him on 
his bed. 

" He's dead, I fear, sir," said the 'bus cod- 
duotor, ** I've seen a many people runned 
over in my time, and this looks uncommon 
bad, and no mistake." 

" No he isn't," said Stirling, " but it will 
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go hard with him, I'm afraid. Leave your 
number with me, you'll be wanted at the 
inquest, if it comes to that. Now will one 
of you help me ?'' he continued, turning to 
the two men who had assisted in carr3ring 
him there, "and that is just take this note," 
scribbling one on a piece of paper, " to Doc- 
tor Parker, close by here you see, and as 
quick as possible. Thanks ; that's all I 
want; now leave us." 

So the three retired and left Stirling and 
Forrester alone, waiting for the arrival of 
the surgeon. 

" Do you think he'll get over it ? " asked 
Forrester. 

"I'm afraid not. You see it's not only 
that his leg is broken, but the wheel went 
over his hip and completely smashed it. I 
wish to goodness Parker would come; I 
wouldn't take the sole responsibility of a case 
of this sort on any account.'^' 

In a short time Doctor Parker arrived, 
having been luckily at home when Stirling's 
note reached him, and he had come off on the 
instant. 
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" Can I be of any use ?" enquired Forrester^ 
as the surgeon entered the room. 

"No thanks; but you can stay if you 
Hke." 

" No, I think not. If you don't want me 
m go and wait downstairs." 

Closing the door gently, he left the two 
surgeons to their work. 

In about an hour Doctor Parker left, and 
Forrester, having told him he would under- 
take to settle any expenses that might be in- 
curred, he said it was indispensable to have a 
nurse, and that he would send one over for 
the night ; " but," he added, " you'd better 
prepare your landlady for the worst, as I 
think myself he will last but a short time, 
and I know they very much dislike these 
sort of things taking place in their houses." 

At six o'clock the next morning Forrester^ 
who had been sleeping on the sofa in his sit- 
ting-room, was awakened by Stirling. 

" How is he ?" he asked, sitting up and 
rubbing his eyes. 

" Not in much pain now, and he is per* 
fectly collected, but there is no doubt he is 
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sinking fast. I don't think he will live 
through the day." 

" Poor fellow ! Can you find out anything 
about him ; where he comes from, or who 
he is ?" 

" Just what I was going to tell you. It's 
a most extraordinary coincidence, but it ap- 
pears he lives near Ulsmere, and only came 
up to Town yesterday, for what purpose he 
wouldn't say. I don't remember his face a 
bit, but very likely I never came across him 
there. Will you go and sit with him for a 
short time while I take a snooze ? I've sent the 
nurse downstairs to lie down for a while too." 

It was a lovely morning after the storm of 
the previous day. The wind had completely 
abated, the rain had ceased, and the sua 
shone out of an almost cloudless sky. The 
air was very calm and soft, and it was yet 
too early for the sound of the vehicles in 
Piccadilly to break the stillness. 

The sick man lay with his head turned to 
the window, the blind of which was drawn 
down to prevent the sun from streaming in 
upon his bed, 

T 
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His face had been bathed, and his long, 
wiry hair put back from off his forehead by 
the nurse — the first time, perhaps, since he 
"vras a child that he had ever felt the touch 
of kindness, or the need of it. 

He was muttering to himself as Forrester 
entered the room, and in fall possession of 
his faculties, but every now and then the 
convulsive twitch of the hand that lay out- 
side the coverlid, indicated a passing spasm. 

Then,^ as he heard the door open and softly 
shut again, he turned his head on the pillow 
and looked at Greorge Forrester. 

There he lay, stricken down by mischance, 
a maimed, mutilated wreck ; the other stand- 
ing firm and erect, in the full tide of health 
and strength, and the pride of his years. 

There was recognition in the latter's coun- 
tenance, but nothing more. He had the 
peculiar gift, which some few people possess, 
of never forgetting a face, and he remembered 
having seen this man perfectly, although he 
could not have decided where, had he not 
known from Stirling that it was at Uls- 
mere. 
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It was otherwise with the former. His 
look when he first saw George was full of 
surprise^ as though he saw a face in a dream, 
but gradually it changed to one of apprehen- 
sion, and then absolute fear. 

" You 'ere ! " at length broke from him. 
" Yer don't know nuthin' ; she 'aven't told 
jer ? Yer 'aven't come 'ere to curse me, and 
I a' most dead?" 

" You're quite safe here ; no one is going to 
harm you," said George, soothingly, imagin- 
ing him to be wandering in his mind. 

" Then yer don't kaow," said the man, 
more to himself than to Forrester. " Look 
'ere," he went on, tapping the bed-clothes 
with his hand the while, and not looking at 
him, " you'd a left me to die last night, if 
you'd known what I done for you, you'd a 
said, let him die like a dog, and sarve him 
right. Might as well a died then as now ; I'd 
as lief a died in the open, which I*m used to, 
than in this fine bed and fine room, which I 
ain't used to. Tell me," and he tried to raise 
his head off the pillow, but, finding he had no 
power to do so, let it rest ; " tell me, do they 
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say Tm dying? You needn't be afeard, I 
want to know, and I must know." 

** I am sorry to say that they think there 
is but little hope." 

" None, you mean. You might as well a 
told me true ; I know what yer durstn't say 
by yer face." 

Forrester bent his head in assent ; he 
couldn't say the word yes ; it sounded like 
his death warrant. 

" Git that chair ; so. Put it there by me ; 
close. I've suffin to tell you, what I can't 
keep no longer. When people are a dying 
they likes to get things off their minds. I'm 
a ^oing to get suffin off my mind. But afore 
I speak, promise this. Promise yer won't 
stand up and curse me afterwards/' 

" My poor fellow, whatever you may have 
to say, in whatever way, and however much 
it may affect me, you need not fear that I 
should ever reproach you now, at such a time 
as this." 

** They won't be coming up, will they ? " he 
asked, looking towards the door. 

" Not until I call them." . 
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Then, in the silence of that room, with 
many repetitions, and frequent pauses, when 
some spasm seized him, he revealed to George 
Forrester how he had been the unknown 
agent that had marred his happiness in the 
days gone by at Ulsmere, and disclosed the 
secret which Ethel Stewart had kept so 
rigidly. 

The revelation of this man I shall write 
down in my own words. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE EEVBLATION OP EEUBEN SAUNDERS. 

Ethel's father, when a boy of eighteen, had 
formed an attachment with the daughter of 
a farmer in a parish, near Ulsmere, of which 
his father was rector. It was the old story, 
with this exception, however, that the girl, 
who was of a fiery, passionate temperament, 
and possessed of an indomitable will, was in- 
finitely more to blame than he was. 

She was a beauty, certainly, and was well 
aware of the fact ; but there was a complete 
want of refinement in her features, and robust 
figure, which would develop into a coarser 
womanhood. 

Gerald Stewart first met her when he was 
out fishing one day in a trout stream which 
ran through her father's farm, and, as he had 
but indifferent sport, and was not a very 
keen fisherman at any time, he found it more 
agreeable to stretch himself on the bank 
under the willows, and get her to sit beside 
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him and talk to him ; an act that required 
very little persuasion on her part. 

It was only natural that, to a boy of his 
years, who had seen little or nothing of the 
world, this dark country beauty, with her 
flashing eyes and her handsome, regular 
features, had a great attraction for him, and 
her petulant imperious manner fascinated him 
more and more, for, from this day, they were 
constantly meeting ; and yet for some time, 
although the country people, who met them 
strolling together by the river side in the 
April evenings, muttered to one another, 
*' how Master Gerald and that gal of Watson's 
were carrying on," it never reached the 
Rector's ears. 

Young Stewart was getting deeper and 
deeper in the meshes, and whatever little 
desire he might have first had of extricating 
himself, was now completely put aside, and he 
accepted his fate passively. 

She ruled him in everything, and he, though 
well aware of it, was not inclined to shake 
this thraldom off ; for he loved her, after a 
fashion, and particularly dreaded to rouse her 
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fiercer nature, the existence of which she had 
not taken the trouble to conceal from him. 

A very weak, foolish young man, you will 
say ; but remember, he had passed nearly all 
his life in this out-of-the-way part of the 
country ; it was his first affair of the kind, 
and he was the less likely, with his easy-going 
t-emperament, to look for consequences of 
which he had had no experience. The end 
of it was that she persuaded him to marry 
her ; dwelling very forcibly upon the fact, 
that he had irretrievably ruined her* character 
if he did not make this amend, which she had 
always, as she said, trusted to him to do ; 
and causing him to fancy himself a very bad 
fellow indeed if he did not fulfil her hopes, as 
she termed it. 

Fortunately, however, for him, on his re- 
turn home one evening, shortly after this, he 
was sent for to his father's study, where they 
were both closeted for the space of an hour or 
more ; the result of which interview was, that 
the next morning, instead of starting off 
across the country with Miss Caroline Watson 
as they had previously arranged, he found 
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himself on the top of the stage coach, with 
his hastily packed portmanteau and carpet 
bag in the boot, en route for the house of an 
uncle of his, who lived near Southampton. 
Nor had he much time for reflection there, for 
in a very few weeks, during which period he 
had faithfully kept his promise to his father 
of only once writing to Caroline, and that at 
the latter's dictation, he was standing on the 
deck of the Bombay Castle, East Indiaman, 
with his boxes labelled, Ensign Stewart, 150th 
Bengal Musketeers. 

Caroline Watson, not knowing where he 
was staying in England, could not answer 
his letter, which had been posted by his father 
in London and bore no address ; but, as he 
told her that he was going to India, she 
watched the paper every day until she saw 
his departure and the name of the regiment 
to which he had been appointed. 

Then she despatched a letter, which arrived 
shortly after he did, full of the bitterest re- 
proaches and upbraidings, in which she not 
only called him cowardly and mean spirited, 
but heaped such opprobrious epithets upon. 
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him that his eyes were fully opened to her 
true character. 

She ended by saying, " To the day of my 
death I will never forgive you ; and if it ever 
lies in my power to injure you or yours I will 
surely do it." 

This was the last communication that ever 
took place between them, and they never saw 
one another again. 

Caroline Watson did not remain long in 
her father's home. She told her parents one 
night of her determination to earn her own 
living, and, a few days afterwards, she left 
them to occupy a situation as milliner's as- 
sistant in the county town, about twenty 
miles from TJlsmere. Within six months she 
was married to the landlord of a public-house 
in the same town, and, from all accounts, he 
had a pleasant life of it. 

Indeed, he found it so enjoyable that he 
could not survive its distractions long, but 
left her at the end of two years, a widow, 
with onechild, aboy. Shehad never shownany 
affection whatever for her husband, but she 
was devotedly attached to her son, in whom 
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were developed all the fiery passions of her 
own fierce nature. 

As she had sworn so had she kept her 
oath, in never letting herself forget, through 
all her after life, that one fixed determination 
of revenging herself upon Gerald Stewart. 
This was the grand point on which she had 
centred her entire heart, and when the boy 
was old enough to understand her meaning, 
she revealed to him the secret of her life, and 
tried to raise up in his heart the same hatred 
for Gerald which she herself would cherish 
to the end. 

When he was sixteen years of age she was 
taken ill and died ; but, even knowing from 
the first that her recovery was hopeless, she 
still clung to her one idea, and made him 
kneel and swear beside her bed, that if the 
opportunity offered — " and it will,'' said the 
dying woman, raising herself in the bed with 
the old light in her eyes — he would obtain that 
revenge which had been denied her in her life- 
time. 

Left to his own resources, with a certain 
sum of money to keep him from actual want> 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



IN THE GALLERY AT ALL SAINTS' CHURCH, 



A MONTH had passed since the events I have 
recorded occurred, when one morning 
Forrester entered Stirling's room just as the 
latter had finished breakfast, and was filling 
his pipe, while his servant cleared away the 
things. 

" Hullo !" he exclaimed as Greorge walked 
in and seated himself by the fire ; " you're 
early old man ; what's up ?" 

" Anything particular to do ?" asked 
Forrester, without answering his question. 

** No ; why ? " 

" I want you to give me a couple of hours 
this morning, as I've something I want to 
show you." 

" What is it ?" 

" Never mind what it is ; you'll see it all 
in good time — I wouldn't let anyone but you 
come, mind." 
" You're a most mysterious fellow," returned 
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intention of doing her any bodily harm, but 
that it was intensely gratifying to his feelings 
to watch the terror he could conjure up in 
one who had no power to retaliate. 

It was not for some years after this, how- 
ever, not until the time of the opening of my 
story, that he conceived the idea of injuring 
Gerald Stewart's child, and reaping some pe- 
cuniary advantage at the same time. He 
had lived for the last few years in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Ulsmere, and, 
having frequently observed their meetings 
and afternoon rambles, he very frequently 
saw what was going on between Ethel and 
George Forrester. Here was an opportunity 
which promised well when he thought over 
it by himself, and on the day of the memor- 
able picnic he had acted upon his decision. 

He met Ethel up the mountain side that 
afternoon, alone, and having ascertained that 
no one was following her, he carried out his 
dastardly scheme. 

Pretending that he owed George Forrester 
a grudge for some grievous wroug he had 
done him, and that he had vowed to revenge 
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himself, he declared that she should never be- 
come his wife ; and he swore, with the most 
fearful and impious oaths, that if she persisted 
in it he would take his life ; at the same time 
warning her, that if she breathed a word of 
this to him, he, Reuben, would certainly hear 
of it; for George would never allow the 
matter to pass over, and in that case, before 
they could have him arrested, he would 
silence him for ever. 

The result of this interview was, as we have 
seen, to make her break off her engagement 
with George without assigning any reason, but 
only, as was the case, from her love for him. 

It may appear ridiculous that she so im- 
plicitly believed that Reuben Saunders would 
really act as he had sworn ta her he would ; 
but he put himself so before her in the light 
of a desperate man, who cared nothing for the 
consequences, and reiterated his threats with 
such terrible oaths, that she never for a 
moment doubted that he would keep his word. 

She was also left so entirely to her own 
counsels in the matter. It was impossible to 
speak to her aunts about it, as they knew 
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nothing of her engagement ; and she had not 
one really intimate friend among their neigh- 
bours in whom she could confide. 

From this time he had the unfortunate girl 
almost entirely in his power, and, at different 
times, obtained sums of money from her, so 
long as George was quartered at Ulsmere ; 
for he knew, as soon as he left, that he would 
have no further hold upon her ; and in this he 
was perfectly right, as we have seen in what 
passed between them when he stopped her 
after her last meeting with George up the hill 
side on that miserable day. 

This was the true narrative as I have 
written it down, the substance of which the 
man, Reuben Saunders, lying there beside 
him dying, disclosed to George Forrester. 

The latter rose as he concluded, and, 
walking over to the window, drew aside the 
blind, and looked out into the silent street. 

This, then, was the unravelling of the 
mystery which, for two years or more, he had 
been unable to fathom. At least he had 
learnt what the insurmountable barrier had 
been which had separated them in the days 
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gone by ; and the one thing that stood before 
him now, alone in its stern reality, was that 
that knowledge had come too late. 

Well, truly she must have loved him to 
have acted as she did ; but if she had only 
told him the whole affair, how he would have 
laughed to scorn her childish fears, and 
showed her the folly of believing in the con- 
temptible threats of such a man. Here was 
her secret, which she had so rigidly kept, re- 
vealed ; but as to her after conduct ; ah, for 
that he had no solution. 

The man was speaking to him, and he 
turned in his reverie and crossed over to the 
bed. 

" I've been a bad un — Lord knows as I've 
never done nuthin' but harm all my life. 
But I aint had a chance, never no 
chance, of doin' any better. They all 
hated me ; looked on me as a mad dog, or 
worse ; but I served some of 'em out, I did ; 
more ways than one, I never had no one on 
my side after mother died ; they was all 
against me, all on 'em. But if I'd a known — 
aye, I aint saying this because I'm a dying. 
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and feels different like to what I used — ^but if 
I'd a known that you'd a done all this, what 
you have done, for a poor devil like me, I'd a 
out my hand off before I'd a harmed you. If 
you can believe me ; if you can say to your- 
self, this 'ere poor chap what lies 'ere is a 
speaking true, and then, if you could take 
his hand and just say, I bears no malice, I 
could die easier." 

He lay back on the pillow after he had said 
this, breathing short with exhaustion, and the 
perspiration standing out upon his forehead. 

Forgive him ; what was George Forrester 
that he should withhold his forgiveness from 
this man. Had he no need of it himself ? 
'' Who can tell how oft he offendeth," Who 
was he that he should turn away his ear 
from one who asked for meroy ? 

Gently taking the hand that lay outside the 
coverlid, he bent over the pillow — 

" I pray Heaven may forgive you as I so 
freely do." 

Then he raised himself, and, softly opening 
the door, he passed out, and they never looked 
on one another's faces again. 

w 



CHAPTER XXVUI. 



IN THE GALLERY AT ALL SAINTS* CHURCH, 



A MONTH had passed since the events I have 
recorded occurred, when one morning 
Forrester entered Stirling's room just as the 
latter had finished breakfast, and was filling 
his pipe, while his servant cleared away the 
things. 

" Hullo !" he exclaimed as George walked 
in and seated himself by the fire ; " you're 
early old man ; what's up ?" 

" Anything particular to do ?" asked 
Forrester, without answering his question. 

" No ; why ? " 

" I want you to give me a couple of hours 
this morning, as I've something I want to 
show you." 

" What is it ?" 

** Never mind what it is ; you'll see it all 
in good time — I wouldn't let anyone but you 
come, mind." 
" You're a most mysterious fellow," returned 
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Stirling. " I wonder what you are at now. 
Are you in a hurry ?" 

'* If we leave here in half-an-hour*s time it 
will do," replied Forrester, looking at his 
watch. 

** All right, I'll go and dress. There's 
the paper if you haven't seen it," and he went 
off into the next room. 

But Greorge did not take up the paper, nor 
did he heed the cigar case which Stirling 
had pushed towards him, but sat looking 
moodily into the fire until he returned, when 
he rose up without speaking, and they went 
out together. 

" We had better take a cab," he said, when 
they got into the street, *^ as we've some dis- 
tance to go." So they hailed a hansom, and 
he told the driver, " Oxford circus," as he 
took his seat beside Stirling. 

Having reached their destination, they got 
out, and Forrester led the way, followed by : 
his wondering friend, up Regent Street as far 
as the Langham Hotel, when he struck across 
to the church opposite, the door of which be- 
ing open, he passed in, and, going upstairs^ 
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walked along the gallery till he arrived oppo- 
site the altar rails, when he entered the 
second pew from the front, and sat down. 

It was an uncomfortable, raw morning in 
December, and the thick, yellow fog outside 
had penetrated into the church, forming a 
sickly halo round the faintly burning gas jets, 
wreathing itself about the stone pillars as it 
floated upwards towards the roof, creeping 
into dark corners, making their obscurity 
look ghostlier still, and getting down the 
throat of the old verger on the doorstep, till 
he wheezed and coughed again, as he stamped 
about to warm himself. 

'■' A gloomy, cheerless, old church at the best 
of times, but wearing an especially sombre 
aind melancholy aspect, with its fog and its 
dust, and the tears running down its dim old 
windows on this dreary December morning. 

Stirling, sitting beside his friend, with his 
hands deep in his pockets, and his chin sunk 
in his coat collar, begins to think that he is 
slightly out of his mind, which impression is 
not removed when he turns and speaks to 
him. 
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" What do you think of the house ? Eather 
dull at present, but there will be a good 
audience in time, I expect. We are rather 
early, as I think none of the actors have ar- 
rived yet. They play tragedy and farce here, 
a good deal of both during the season, and 
they have a farce on this morning that I 
should have been sorry to have missed. I 
fear the stage won't be very well lit, but we 
shall see well enough, I dare say. By the 
way, I've got a play-bill here, so you can look 
at the caste beforehand." 

He said this with a short laugh, as he 
pulled a paper out of his pocket and handed 
it to Stirling. 

Then the latter, looking at the place which 
Forrester indicated, saw for the first time 
why he had brought him there, as he read 
the following lines — 

" The marriage of the Honourable Julius 
Plantagenet Wallpark with Miss Stewart is 
arranged to take place at All Saints' Church, 
Langham Place, on the I5th of December." 

" I am sorry for this,'* said Stirling, hand- 
ing him back the paper j " sorry that yoa 
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brought me here and that you came yourself^ 
What good can it do ? I had hoped that you 
had forgotten all about this, and put it out 
of your mind long ago. Why keep ifc up, by 
brooding over it in this way ? It is her loss, 
not yours. As you said yourself, and as I 
believe, you are peculiarly fortunate in escap- 
ing as you have done. If in such a short 
time she could so completely forget you and 
her own self-respect, as to accept the first 
man who asks her to marry him, you have . 
only to congratulate yourself in not being 
tied to a woman who must be utterly without 
heart. Come, be persuaded by me for once, 
and don't stay to see this affair; come." 

"My dear fellow," Forrester replied," alio w 
me to know my own business best. I have 
come here to see this marriage, and I intend 
to do so. If you don't wish to remain, of 
course you can do as you like and go." 

" It can make no possible difference to me 
one way or another," returned Stirling, and 
seeing that his friend would not listen to hia 
remonstrances, he stayed where he was and 
kept silence. 
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Meanwhile a few of the early comers had 
arrived and were standing about in the aisle, 
talking in undertones, and obviously wishing 
the ceremony was well over that they might 
get back to a comfortable room and a fire. 
There was a general air of getting up early 
and cold water about them, mingled with a 
consciousness of the absurdity of light ties 
and white waistcoats on such a shivering 
morning. 

The ladies who knew each other gossiped 
quietly in little groups and criticised the 
dresses of those they were not acquainted 
with; while the gentlemen eyed them 
askance, and wondered who they would have 
to take in at the breakfast. 

A few individuals of the latter sex stood 
apart and alone, working on their lavender 
gloves over their frozen fingers, and stolidly 
regarding each other with the rigidity of the 
true Briton. 

Anon the bridegroom arrives accompanied 
by his best man to whom he stands talking, 
with his glass in his eye, and surveys the 
company with an air of complete unconcern. 
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of which he is perfectly sensible that it 
doesn't go down in the least. 

Each one as he enters brings in a slice of 
the fog with him, which contributes to the 
general depression. 

Then the Dean who is to perform the cere- 
mony, and the Rector who is to assist in the 
arduous undertaking, for fear it should be 
too much for him, walk in together and take 
their stand beside the altar, searching dili- 
gently for two or three minutes for their 
places in the Prayer Books, which have been 
obviously marked for them beforehand. 

Lastly, the bride appears, leaning on her 
father, and what with her head bent, and her 
thick lace veil, showing as little of her face 
as possible. 

8he withdraws her arm and kneels beside 
her future lord and master, who is pushed 
into his place by his friend with considerable 
promptitude, and the service commences. 

Forrester, above them in the gallery, leans 
forward to catch the words as she faintly 
utters them, with an expression on his face 
which is bad to see; and as the solemn words 
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are spoken by the priest, ** I pronounce that 
they be man and wife together," he rises to 
his feet, pushes past Stirling, and staggers 
out of the church. 

Stirling looks after him for a moment, and 
then follows him slowly into the street, but 
he has walked on so rapidly that he is obliged 
to quicken his steps before he overtakes him, 
and when he does so George Forrester turns 
round suddenly and says, " For God's sake 
leave me," at which Stirling drops behind 
without replying, and pursues his own way 
thoughtfully homewards. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



HOW MBS. Forrester's hopes were wrecked. 



The next day George left Town for Berksliirey 
full of the resolution ho had formed the niofht 
before of asking Maud Mainwaring to be his 
wife. 

It could make no possible difference to him 
now, he argued. His mother had evidently- 
set her heart upon the match, and he might 
as well please her by complying with her 
wishes. 

Maud might refuse him, of course, but at- 
all events he would have satisfied his mother 
by asking her. 

I think the secret germ from which this 
resolution of his had sprung, was really the 
desire, although he did not allow himself to 
believe so, of showing Ethel that he could 
forget as speedily as she had done, and that 
there might be no atom of pity in connection 
with her thoughts regarding him. 

Also he was for the nonce utterly oallouS' 
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as to what course lie might pursue, and 
was perfectly contented to allow his 
mother to choose for him even in the im- 
portant consideration of a wife. 

It should have struck him more forcibly 
than it did that in acting as he intended^ he 
would be doing Maud a grievous wrong, but 
as it was he quickly dismissed the thought, 
saying to himself — 

** After all I shall make her a good husband 
enough, I dare say. I shall certainly not 
treat her unkindly, and if I did not marry 
her some other man might very probably do 
so for the sake of her money, and, at any 
rate, I am not doing that." 

A poor argument to silence his qualms of 
conscience, but one must make allowance, in 
his then state of mind, for his not seeing 
things quite in their proper colours. 

A few days after his return home George 
Forrester found the opportunity he sought. 

Studleigh Hall was full of guests for 
Christmas, at which season of the year the 
old Squire delighted in having all his ac* 
quaintance and kinsfolk about him; for 
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(•hriHlmiiB Day was no myth with him, to 
{M)nsiHfc iiK^roly in going to church in the 
inorning, having turkey and plum-pudding 
at' <linnori looking at the double number of 
llu^ " lUuHtratod," and saying, " nothing of 
IIiIh kind roally goes on now." 

•* If ('hriHtmas is not what it used to be," 
lio would Hay, ** it is our own faults for not 
nnikiiig it ho." 

Ho ftiisting and revelry and open-handed 
oliarity wore kopt up for the space of twelve 
(lityHi and Christmas at Studleigh was the 
OliiMHtinaB of the good old times. 

Hhall I dilate upon the theme? Heaven 
forbid. What wore my poor words and vain 
itnnginings, when fresh in every heart are the 
Bornions of one but lately passed away from 
amongst us, who, taking Christmas so often 
for his text, has preached to us of good-will 
and fellowship, of family gatherings round 
the blazing hearth, of home-bound travellers' 
returns, of hearts estranged once more 
united, and in his many lessons tried to keep 
afresh within us a love and reverence for the 
blessed Christmas-tide. 
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One bright afternoon a large riding party 
set out from Studleigh, and, the others 
having paired off agreeably to their inclina- 
tions, George found himself side by side with 
Miss Mainwaring who, with her father, was 
one of the guests this year. 

After a smart trot of a mile or so they had 
subsided into a walk through a winding 
country lane which George assured his com- 
panion would bring them to their destination 
as soon as the others, and by a much prettier 
route. 

Maud, like all young ladies who are good 
riders, looked especially well on horseback ; 
with her perfectly fitting habit, showing off 
the graceful outline of her figure, her face 
flushed with the exercise, and her small, 
gauntleted hands just feeling her horse's 
mouth, with that light touch which men 
seldom possess. 

Then, without leading up to the subject in 
any way, but going straight to the point at 
once, George Forrester asked her to be his 
wife. 

Miss Mainwaring evinced no surprise at 
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what she had just heard. If it had not been 
for a little firmer setting of the mouth, and 
an almost imperceptible heightening of the 
colour, one would have fancied that she had 
been listening to the most commonplace re- 
mark, instead of a question of vital import- 
ance ; but her admirable self-possession never 
deserted her for an instant on any occasion. 
This same self-possession was often set down 
to an utter lack of friendliness and warmth 
in Maud's nature by those who were not on 
intimate terms with her ; and indeed, with 
her especial friends it would take time to 
discover that beneath that calm, unruffled 
exterior, was hid as true a woman's heart as 
ever beat. 

You would learn this when you really knew 
her, and, when admitted to the circle of her 
familiars, would congratulate yourself in 
having gained something which was not 
shared alike with all the world. 

I always distrust a man who is hale-fellow 
well-met with you the first time he sees you. 
Ee takes you by both hands and says : " How 
arc you? delighted I'm sure," looking over 
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jour shoulder the while, and nodding to some 
one else. 

He will be particularly polite to you if he 
sees that you are a hon camarade in his own 
set ; and probably insufferably insolent if he 
affords amusement thereby to his confreres ; 
but then "you mustn't mind what he says or 
does, because he is such a very good fellow." 

There are charming women after this kind, 
as there are charming men, and equally to be 
avoided by those who are sufficiently dis- 
criminative to see through the suavitor tnmodo. 

Miss Mainwaring at length broke silence, 
leaning a little forward in her saddle, and 
twisting her horse's mane between the fingers 
of her right hand. 

"Mrs. Forrester alluded to something of 
this kind not long ago ; " she said ; " not 
directly, of course, but I could not but see the 
drift of her wishes." 

Precipitate on her part, and probably un- 
wise, thought George ; but he only replied, 
** Yes ? " interrogatively. 

" I think in such matters," she continued, 
** that people are best left entirely to their own 
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impulses, so that nothing may affect their 
decision either way. Don't you think so ? 
Has Mrs. Forrester said anything to you about 
this ? " 

"Yes, she did say something about it." 

" You are very fond of your mother, and 
naturally like to please her as far as you can." 

" I should, of course, be sorry to make any 
one my wife whom my mother would not bo 
friends with," he said, evasively. 

" Be frank with me," Maud said, " and I 
will be so with you. It is better to speak 
plainly in such cases, and I will tell you why 
I cannot accept your offer." 

" Will you not think it over ? Grive me till 
to-morrow." 

And he laid his hand on hers which was 
resting on the pommel of her saddle, they 
were riding so close together, but she gently 
withdrew it. 

" No, Mr. Forrester ; what I must say I 
must say now. I cannot be your wife be* 
cause," and she looked up in his face for the 
first time as she said it, " because you would 
be marrying a woman whom you do not love.'* 
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She dropped her eyes again, and a pause 
ensued, during which George felt himself in 
anything but a comfortable position. 

He could not turn round and swear to her 
that he loved her, as ninety-nine men in a 
hundred would have done, knowing that he 
had no such feeling in his heart towards her, 
and yet, as he looked at her, and saw how 
beautiful she was, he almost wondered at its 
absence. 

A few years ago he would have been caught 
in the toils the first time he met her, and 
would probably have been desperate at the 
end of the week ; but now it was altogether 
different, and he marvelled at the change which 
had come over him. 

" I trust. Miss Mainwaring," he at length 
said, " that we shall still be as good friends as 
ever." 

A stupid, hackneyed phrase which would 
come up in his mind, and insisted on being 
spoken aloud. For the life of him he could 
think of nothing else. 

" I don't see the slightest reason why we 
should not," she returned. " I detest people 

X 
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making a fuss about such things. What is it, 
after all ? Let us look at it. You have asked 
me to be your wife, I have declined, and 
neitherof us arelikelv to be very broken-hearted 
at the result. Why, dear me, we are such 
verv old friends, although we haven't seen 
very much of one another till latterly, that it 
would be absurd to make a serious matter of 
it. It has been on the tip of my tongue 
frequently to call you by your Christian name, 
and if you had called me Maud, it would have 
seemed the most natural thing in the world. 
It is not wonderful that our parents should 
arrange these things in their own minds, old 
friends as they are ; for, although papa has 
never said anything to me directly yet I have 
heard Mr. George Forrester's name men- 
tioned of tener than usual of late. However, 
that has nothing to do with it. We will for- 
get all about this, and, as we perfectly under- 
stand each other, of course it will never be 
brought up again. So now, George Forrester, 
let us shake hands and vow eternal friend- 
ship/' and she held out hers as she said 
this. 
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"Maud," George answered, leaning over 
and taking it for an instant, " I value your 
friendship more than any woman's in the 
world." 

** I am very glad to hear it," she replied, 
" and now we will say no more about it." 

So ended George Forrester's wooing, and, 
before many days were over, his mother, 
questioning him once more on the subject, 
which was ever uppermost in her thoughts, 
heard from him how he had fared. 

"She doesn't know her own mind," Mrs. 
Forrester said ; "I shall speak to her my- 
self ; as an old friend of her mother's, I am 
privileged to do so." 

To which her son replied— 

** I must once for all beg that you will do 
nothing of the sort, or I shall be obliged to 
leave Studleigh." 

Then the matter was at rest among themi 
all ; although Mrs. Forrester could not dis-; 
miss her cherished hopes all at once, and still 
clung to the idea that something might come 
of it eventually. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



KEW GARDENS. 



So the winter passed on and the spring came ; 
and Forrester having joined his depot at Wool- 
wich, spent the afternoons riding about the 
pleasant Elthara lanes which were once more 
starting into young green life, wondering to 
himself how they were all getting on in 
Burmah, and feeling sorry enough now and 
then, as the mood took him, that he would 
sitb at the mess table of that good old coi'ps 
never again ; except, perhaps, as a guest ; 
but as one of them no more. 

One day he received a letter from Colonel 
Stewart, whom he had not met since they had 
parted at Portsmouth on the day of their 
arrival home, saying that they had lost sight 
of one another for too long, and asking him 
to pay him a visit at Ulsmere, where he had 
taken a house and settled himself down. 

He did not mention Ethel in his letter, 
which George attributed to the fact that he 
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had probably heard all about what had hap- 
pened from the Miss Abbotts ; in which con- 
jecture, however, he was wrong, as she had 
particularly requested them, before her 
father's arrival, not to say anything to him of 
the matter. 

In answer to his friend's invitation, he 
wrote that he had so lately returned from 
long leave, that he feared he could hardly get 
any more just at present, but that he hoped 
if the Colonel should be down in Town, or 
the neighbourhood, he would not fail to look 
him up at Woolwich, 

He was naturally not very anxious to make 
his appearance at Ulsmere after what had 
occurred, feeling sure that everyone there 
was well aware of the state of affairs, and 
he did not fancy running the gauntlet of 
their criticisms. 

Not many months after this, the step, which 
he had been expecting for some time in his 
regiment, took place, and he got his com- 
pany. 

Then, in compliance with his parents* 
wishes, and as he had promised, he sent in 
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his papers, and, being struck off the strength 
of the dep6t on promotion, he obtained leave, 
pending his retirement, and went up to spend 
a few weeks in Town with Gray and Stir- 
ling. 

" Morning, Captain," said the latter, as 
Forrester entered his room one morning in 
July. " Precious hot, isn't it ? I can't 
stand Town such a day as this, so Kensing- 
ton and the Art School may go and be 
hanged for once, and Gray and I are going 
out to Kew Gardens." 

^a'U come too." 

" Nobody axed you, sir, she said, sir, she 
— Hullo ! Here is the noble Captain, Gray!" 
as the gentleman mentioned walked in. 
" Take a seat and make yourself at home." 

"What's the lad been eating?" said Gray, 
walking up to the table where the breakfast 
things were still lying about, and poking the 
cover off a dish with the point of his um- 
brella. " A beefsteak, as I live 1 and on a 
morning like this, when one wants something 
hght just to tempt the appetite. Ye gods^ 
.what a digestion I" 
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"Who's he?" returned Stirling; "never, 
heard of him." 

" Lucky for you ; he's a troublesome fellow 
to manage sometimes." 

How delightful it was to get out of hot, 
baking London on a morning like this, and, 
after leaving the train, to saunter quietly 
along with the country scent in their nostrils, 
and the country air in their faces, towards 
the garden gates. 

Often in after years Greorge Forrester 
thought of this day, and recalled how he had 
strolled along with his two companions, 
utterly unconscious of what lay before him, 
completely oblivious of the fate that awaited 
him, which was to change the current of his 
life for ever. 

" A good many people here to-day," re- 
marked Stirling, when they had entered. 
" How they can stand those hot-houses I 
can't imagine. Almost as bad as India, 
aren't they?" 

" Give you a very good idea of it," replied 
Gray, " and as I am not particularly anxious 
to be reminded of that gorgeous country^ 
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wluuv ovorytlunff iliflplenses and every man is 
vilo (liisliop llobor, slightly altered), I shall 
winivin (>utsid(\ Sousiblo girl that.'* 

Tliis last ohsorvation was in allusion to 
what. Hoiuoone was saying behind a row of 
rhtultxlondrons whioh hid them from view. 

•• Tin rathor afraid of the houses," the 
voioonaid, '* I'm so liable to catch cold, and 
Tvo soon tliom over and over again; so I'll 
nit (h)wn ht^ro and wait till you all come back." 

Tlu^n the rest of the party were heard 
•walkinjf away, and our three friends follow- 
ing a turning in the path came in sight of 
th(> occupant of the seat. 

Sho raised hor parasol slightly as they 
pasHod, and, turning his head at the same in* 
stant, (iloorge Forrester found himself face 
to lace with Ethel. 

Stirling, looking the other way, suddenly 
felt himself seized by the arm and wheeled 
round by Gray, who walked him ofE across 
the grass, not allowing him to stop until 
they were out of sight, when, in answer to 
his look of puzzled surprise, he ejaculated, 
** Mrs. Wallpark; here's a jolly go." 
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Greorge stocwi where he first halted without 
moving, and Ethel, with all the colour rush- 
ing back from her cheeks, started to ber feet 
and grasped the back of the seat with her 
left hand while she held out her right towards 
him. 

He did not take it, however, but stood 
looking at her, and neither of them spoke. 

He broke silence at length. 

" I beg your pardon if I have alarmed you 
by coming upon you so suddenly." 

She caught at her side with one of her 
hands as if in pain, and sank down on the 
seat at his words. 

" Greorge — " she began, with a pitiable ex-» 
pression in her voice, but he turned almost 
fiercely on her. 

" Not so ; that is all over, past and gone, 
by your own act and of your own free will. 
Let us have no false sentiment, no forced 
expression of feeling. If you cannot see the 
unfitness of such now, out of consideration 
for you I must myself beg you to remain 
silent." 

"What right have you to speak to me 
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like this?" she demanded, rising suddenly 
to her feet and confronting him. 

" The right of one who was, or believes 
he was, your friend, and is still jealous of 
your reputation," he replied. 

" I do not understand you," she returned. 
" The only excuse I can make for your extra- 
ordinary language is, that I am unable to see 
your meaning, and that I do not understand 

you.'' 

" I am sorry for it. I should have thought 
you might have seen that from henceforth it 
is better for us to be utter strangers. If 
you ever loved me, and I think you did, but 
not as I loved you or you would never have 
forsaken rae, surely it is far wiser that under 
these altered circumstances we should even 
cease to be acquaintances." 

" I have never forsaken you. Hear me ! " 
she exclaimed, with an imperative motion' of 
her hand as he was about to speak. " For 
the past three years, even although at one 
time I heard and believed a malicious inven- 
tion concerning you, I have never forgotten 
you, never in thought or deed been faithless 
in my love for you." 
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" Stop ! ** he cried, interrupting her hur- 
riedly, "for God's sake don't speak to me 
like this, think what you are saying. I can't 
help believing you, and therefore we must 
never see each other any more. Oh, Ethol ! 
loving me so truly as you say you did, what 
then entrapped you into this marriage ? " 

" Marriage ? " she exclaimed, putting back 
her hair behind her ear, an old involuntary 
habit of hers when surprised, and she sank 
down on the seat and laughed hysterically ; 
" why someone has been telling you some 
nonsense which you have believed, as I did 
once about you. Oh, George, don't stand 
looking at me like that or I shall die." 

** Ethel ! " and he took a step forward 
and grasped her hand, speaking hurriedly 
and thickly, "is it true? For God's sake 
don't trifle with me. Not married ? Why 
I was in the church and saw you with my 
own eyes ! " 

" Saw me ? Well, you certainly might have 
if you looked at the bridesmaids, but the 
bride was my cousin, Helen Stewart; and 
you actually thought it was I all the time." 

" My own darling 1 " 
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And he took her in his arms and held her 
close to him, as if he would never let her go 
again, and could scarcely believe in the reality 
of his happiness. 

Indeed it is doubtful how long they would 
have stood there had not an approaching 
gardener judiciously coughed, and awoke 
them to the fact that they were in anything 
but a secluded spot in Kew Gardens. 

** George," she said, as they were stroll- 
ing along side by side ; '* how much harm is 
done, and how many mistakes are made by 
people taking things too much for granted- 
You never thought when you read that notice 
in the paper that there might be another Miss 
Stewart in the world — '' 

*' And I don't think there is now,'' he in- 
terrupted. 

" Don't you remember my speaking to you 
of my first cousin, Helen, who was to have 
paid us a visit at Ulsmere, and afterwards 
was unable to come ?" 

" Well I do, now you mention it. But I 
couldn't doubt the evidence of my own eyes, 
could I ? I certainly didn't see her features 
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ur.der her veil ; iinleed the cliurch was so 
dark that it was next to impossible to dis* 
tinguish anyone/' 

" I wonder you didn't hear her name.'* 

" I heard nothing I believe ; it all seemed 
like a dream? and a very disagreeable night- 
mare it was I can assure you. Bye-the-bye^ 
dear/' and he took her arm and drew it 
through his, " I know the whole of that 
terrible secret of yours, and though I wish to 
heavens you had not been afraid to tell me all 
about it at the time, yet I feel very proud to 
think how much you must have loved me to 
keep it so long to yourself. That man Saun- 
ders is dead." 

" Dead ?" 

" Yes, killed by an accident. I'll tell you 
the story another time." 

" Oh, George dear, I'm so glad." 

" That he was killed ? That's very shock- 

• 'J 

mg. 

**No, no ; don't tease; you know what I 
mean. I'm so very glad that now—-'' 
" That now ?" 
" There is nothing that — ?'' 
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'' There is nothing that—?" 

" How tiresome you are ; all your vanity 
because you like to hear me say what you 
know I mean." 

" Terribly incoherent." 

" I'm so glad, because now nothing can 
come between us any more. There, I've said 
it, and I hope your vanity is gratified." 

'* If it wasn't for that gardener — ^" said 
George. " Bye-the-bye we, are walking 
quietly away together, and forgetting all about 
your friends. Is your father here ?" 

" Yes, thanks to you." 

" To me ? Oh I forgot ; yes, of course. That 
was a lucky hit of mine. Just like a play 
isn't it ? The hero saves the life of the 
heroine's father. Tableau — embracing each 
other over body of dead tiger. Second act — 
Hero and heroine clear up a dreadful mystery : 
Tableau — ^falling into each other's arms. 
Third act — Hero asks heroine's father for her 
hand; he refuses ; hero points to the tiger 
skin ; He relents— Tableau — * Bless you my 
children.' " 
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" Hadn't we better go back and meet them, 

George ?" 

" Rather an ordeal, won't it be ?" 

" Why ? They won't know anything." 

" No, of course. Shall I speak to Colonel 

Stewart to-day?" 
" If you like." 

** How do vou think he will take it ?" 
" I think papa will be very glad." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

OATLANDS FINDS A TENANT AT LAST. 

Wr have been here before, but a considerable 
change has taken place during our absence 
and one very much for the better. 

When we stood here, nearly four years ago, 
it was Oatlands, very much out of repair, in a 
state of decay, dilapidation, general untidy- 
ness and disorder. Now it is Oatlands swept 
and garnished and renovated from top to toe^ 

No longer the honeysuckle and clematis 
combine together in climbing up the walls 
above the trellis work, till they can hold on 
to the bare surface no more, but topple over 
from exhaustion ; the shears have been at 
work, and, nipping their eccentricities in the 
bud, they have been guided and trained in 
the way they should go. 

It is the sweet month of June, and the rose 
garden, once neglected and uncared for, is now 
ablaze with yellow, red, amber, and damask, 
and the air is redolent with their incense. 

The old dolphin has had his cobwebs, and 
his sparrow's nest removed; and the little 
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boy, looking cool and comfortable without his 
clothes, is sending forth showers of spray from 
his shell, which trickle over his sides, and 
tickle the noses of the gold fish in the basin 
below as they come gasping to the surface for 
air. The lawn, once ragged and uncared for, 
is shaven and shorn ; and new beds of scarlet 
geraniums, with edges of blue and white, 
have sprung into life on its trim ex- 
panse. The sun is setting behind the old 
church tower, throwing long shadows from 
the cedars and beeches across the grass ; and 
the sound of the mowers, sharpening their 
scythes, comes dreamily up from the meadows 
beyond. 

Out on the lawn in front of the house are 
two men seated in basket chairs, and one 
stretched on the grass, smoking. Our three 
friends, Forrester, Stirling, and G-ray, talking 
tosrether of old comrades and old times. 
None of them altered much ; George, a little 
stouter perhaps than of yore, though Ii3 re- 
pudiates the idea with scorn, when the others 
chaff him thereat. There is acertai.i air of the 
country gentleman about him now, but the 
stamp of the soldier is there still. He rises 

Y 
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from his recumbent position, and, stretching 
his limbs, slowly takes oat his watch. 

" Ought to be here now ! The train's due 
at six-seventeen, and he would drive over in 
an hour or rather less. Ah, there's the trap.'* 

They start to their feet as he says this, and 
stand looking at the dog-cart, which they can 
see bowling along through the trees, till it 
is hid from sight as it passes round to the 
other side of the house. 

Then George goes off, and presently re- 
turns, by way of the stables, accompanied by 
a tall man with a bronzed face, and a rather 
heavier moustache than when we left him 
nearly five years ago in Rangoon ; and Grray 
and Stirling hold out their hands and exclaim 
together — 

" Wilmot, old man, how are you ? " 

Then passing through the glass doors, and 
coming quickly down to gre(^t him, too, with 
that pleasant smile on her cheery, sweet face, 
is Mrs. George Forrester, and when she has 
shaken hands with him, and told him how wel- 
come he is. and how incomplete their party was 
without him, her husband says : " Now allow 
mo to introduce you to a young gentleman 
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whom you have not seen as yet," and pulls a 
yellow-haired, sturdy, little boy, of two years 
old, from behind his mother, where he had 
hidden himself, holdino^ on to her dress with 
one hand, and choking himself with the 
fingers of the other. 

** Captain Wilmot, Mr. Greorge Stewart 
Forrester ; reserved at first, but will unbend 
ere long, as you will know to your cost." . 

" 1 was just coming to tell you," Ethel said, 
" that, in anticipation of Captain Wilmot' s 
arrival, tea is ready. We dine early in the 
summer, Captain Wilmot, which I hope you 
don't object to. You will see some old friends 
here to-morrow," she went on. " Florence 
and Hilda Talbot are coming to stay with us 
as long as we can induce them to stop." 

'' Oh, indeed," replied Wilmot; " I shall be 
delighted to see them," and he took Master 
Georgeup on his shoulder, as they walkedinto 
the house, and got redder in the face than one 
would have supposed the exertion to warrant. 

** Look here," said Stirling, taking Gray by 
the arm, and halting for a moment on tlie 
door step, " I won't be best man this time ; 
it's your turn." 
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Later on in the evening, Gray, Stirling, 
and Wilniot take their chairs out on the grass 
under the open window, through which 
comes softly to their ears the music of 
the blended voices of Ethel and her husband, 
who are singing duets ac the piano. 

The moon is rising behind the trees, and 
the stars are shimmeringoufc upon the summer 
sky. The faint scent of the new-mown hay 
is wafted on the air, and the distant note of 
a nightingale afar is the only sound that 
breaks the silence out of doors. 

As the music ceases, Gray rises, and, lean- 
ing in at the window, asks Ethel to sing 
them '' The Mill Wheel," before she closes 
the piano, and George comes out to join the 
others in listening to it. 

Her voice, not powerful, is very sweet and 
sympathetic, and hearing every word, so dis- 
tinctly does she utter them, the last one that 
steals by them, floating out and upward till 
it loses itself upon the evening air, is — Peace. 
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